
Germany has modem cities, 
romantic small towns 

and thousands 

■ 

of places worth seeing. 
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Obtain more information 
about holidays in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
Berlin (West) from our new 
brochure. 

German National Tourist Board 

69 Beelhovenslrnsso. D-0000 Frankturi'M. 
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Bonn and Paris agree 
over nuclear exports 
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P resident Giscard d’Estaing and 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt confer* 
red in private for two hours on 3 Febru- 
ary in Paris before being joined the fol- 
lowing day by Premier Raymond Barrc 
and the Ministers of Foreign and Home- 
Affairs, Economic Affairs, Finance and 
Research for their routine half-yearly 
consultations. 

Was the Franco-Federal Republic 
summit merely a routine encounter, as 
was generally assumed? It was not. 

Serious observers of the international 
scene emphasis that this latest exchange 
of views between the President and the 
Chancellor has led for the first time to a 
harmonisation of the two governments' 
response to pressure from Washington 
to which both are being subjected. 

Franco-Federal Republic consultations 
have been part and parcel of the Euro- 
pean scene for the past fourteen years. 
Views and policy towards..the United 
States have always been the fundamental 
bone of contention between the two 
countries. 

This is the first time the two govern- 
ments have reached agreement on what 
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is a crucial aspect of foreign policy. 
What is more, for once the French atti- 
tude towards Washington, which since 
General de Gaulle’s days has traditional- 
ly been intransigent, now appears to be 
more conciliatory than Bonn’s, which the 
French have traditionally rated too pro- 
American. 

The two leaders have not,' of course, 
agreed on a joint Franco-Federal Repub- 
lic reaction to US moves, but M. Giscard 
d’Estaing and Herr Schmidt nonetheless 


issued a joint declaration on exports of 
nuclear technology. 

In this declaration they emphasised 
the intention of their respective coun- 
tries to help Third World customers by 
continuing to export technology and in- 
dustrial installations. 

One can but assume that the two go- 
vernments have finally abandoned their 
fruitless disputes over whether Europe 
should be Atlantic or European in orien- 
tation and concentrated instead on con- 
structive talks. 

These talks will need, of course, to be 
continued, but in the French capital 
they are certainly seen as an indication 
that harmonisation of Franco-Federal 
Republic viewpoints is in the offing at 
last on the controversial topic of rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Another surprise of the Franco-Feder- 
al Republic summit was the French lea- 
der’s desire to make a fresh attempt to 
get down to brass tacks on EMU, the 
proposed European economic and mon- 
etary union. 

Chancellor Schmidt, who was unstint- 
ing in his praise of French Premier 
Raymond Bane’s efforts to stabilise the 
Kngn ri a& | hev have been on 
free market principles, could naTdly carp 
at M. Giscard d'Estaing's renewed desire 
to breathe fresh life into European in- 
tegration. 

The Chancellor rated the new moves 
in Paris as part of a greater coordination 
of economic policies and economic poli- 
cy targets. With this objective in view 
Franco-Federal Republic consultations 
are now to be held every tlitee months 
and not, as hitherto, twice a year. 

Extending economic policy “conver- 
gence", as it is called, to all members of 
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West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt (left) and Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrich 
Ganschar (right) enjoying a meal with French President Giscard d'Estaing in the Elysee 


Palace. 

the Nine (or at least to those who arc in 
a position to toe the line) by the end of 
the year is an ambitious target. 

The outcome of dose Franco-Federal 
Republic cooperation on economic poli- 
cy may possibly serve to pave the way. 

Prior to the summit the French Press 
was strident in its calls for this country 
to take on a more active role in foster- 
ing economic expansion. To judge by 
oficial communiques the Chancellor did 
not even snap at the bait. 

The problem is evidently more than a 
mere bilateral one, Washington also 
having encouraged Uonn lo boost the 
home economy more vigorously. 

France certainly hopes that more 
intensive consultations and the degree of 
agreement on economic issues that arose 
from the talks between Chancellor 
Schmidt and Premier Barre will serve to 
facilitate both understanding and joint 
progress in economic policy. 

Gustav Ferber 

• (Handclsblatt , 1 February 197*7) 
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President 
Hillery 
visits Bonn 

I rish President Patrick Hillery visited 
Bonn as a “friend of Germany and a 
European." His was an offieial State visit 
designed to foster and maintain what 
have traditionally been good reiatrons~~ 
between this country and the Irish Re- 
public. 

There are certainly no bilateral prob- 
lems outstanding in ties between the 
two countries. Decades ago the Irish 
came to regard Germany as a natural 
counterweight to an inordinately one- 
sided dependence on Britain. 

Relations may not always have been 
plain sailing in the past, but the fact 
remains that Germany and Ireland- retain 
a lasting feeling of mutual sympathy. 

What is more, there are political par- 
allels between the two. Eighty per cent 
of the' Irish electorate welcomed the de- 
cision to join the Common Market, be- 
cause EEC membership loosened the 
bonds of dependence on Whitehall and 
paved the way for interdependence wit ti- 
pi a wider fra m work. 

As Foreign Minister, Dr Hillery was 
particularly keen on accession to the 
Common Market. He rated his visit to 
Bonn as a markedly; European , event, 
since in his view State visits of this. kind 
must demonstrate continuity in the de- 
sire to bnng about European integration. 

The Irish President will nonetheless 
have taken the opportunity presented by 
his visit to this country to do more than 
engage in political talks and diplomatic 
representation. 

He is keen to encourage businessmen 
in this country to step ur ■'.•’iv-jftst- 
jnept In H nv Emerald A • 

W ft g : ■ ■•■■■■» 
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Irish President Patrick Hillery is welcomed 
Walter Scheel and his wife Mildred 


v •• , . ill, I • s; ; . 

in Bonn by the Federal Republic president 

, i>( ( . | ; (PUot qi Sven Simon) 
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East-West talks on 
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cuts resume 


; Nafo, they argue, does nipt want to 
. ■ . threaten the Warsaw Pact, so it does npt 
need to draw level in respect of offen- 
sive capacity. 

Nato does, on the other hand, need 
? ; suitable de/encei weapons of, appropriate 
quality. Nato is in the process of being 
fitted out with the latest in anti-tank 
armour. 
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D elegates from nineteen countries 
reconvened in Vienna on 3 Febru- 
ary for q fresh round on MBFR talks on ( 
Nato and Warsaw Pact troop cuts in 
Central Europe. They did so aguinst a 
background of more strident tones to 
the East- West dialogue than for some 
time. 

The climate of political opinion Is far 
from being ideally suited to the purpose 
of disarmament, with influential circles 
In the West advocating an intensified 
Nato arms build-up to counteract alleg- 
ed Soviet supremacy. 

These selfsame circles arc particularly 
insistent in their warnings to the West 
not to make prior concessions on troop 
cuts. ■ 

In point of fact both the Warsaw Pact 
and Nato have of late stepped up their 
strike- capacity. The arms raco Continues 
at all levels. ■ 

Yet the prospects of a settlement have 
improved. A number of Western go- 
vernments liavc 'resolved to- break the 
MBFR deadlock by taking over respon- 
sibility for the conduct of negotiations 
from the military. 

Agreement is indeed an unlikely 
prospect as long os staff officers are al- 
lowed to fcink their teeth into minor de- 
tails. Talks so far have, mind you, been 
far from useless. Valuable preliminaries 
have been conducted and problems ana- 
lysed. 

One major success notched, up last 
year was that the Warsaw Pact for the 


D iplomats in a number of capitals 
have it in writing that Chancellor 
Schmidt and premier Callaghan agreed 
at Chequers not to make the Belgrade 
conference to review the Helsinki 
agreement a tribunal at which the East 
bloc Is pilloried. f 

Whitehall and Bonn went on to fol- 
low the same line at the London talks. of 
EEC Foreign Ministers held to outline 
details of political cooperation. They ad- 
vocated circumspection and did so 
secure in the knowledge that they have 
a Common Market majority , behind 
them. 

So are the Nine about to disembowel 
themselves politically In Belgrade merely 
because the West might otherwise be at 
the receiving end of undesirable reper- 
cussions if the communist countries 
were to be vilified ot the conference as 
contemptuous of human rights and civic 
freedoms? 

For months democratic nations have 
been reminding the East bloo that it is a 

party to Bosket Three Of : the CSCE 
agreement, undertaking to step up the 

exchange of information and ideas and 
to facilitate travel between the. countries 
of Europe. 

Unrest is on the Increase in Eastern 
Europe. In the wake of Berlin in 1953, 
Poland and Hungary in, 1956, Czechos- 
lovakia in>196$ and Danzig in 1970/71 a 
sixth wave or civic rights protest against 
communist rule is gaining in omen turn. 

Since ihc Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 the West has 


first time ever saw-fit to disclose figures 
relating to armed forces stationed in the 
area the Vienna troop cut talks are in- 
tended to cover. ■ 

■ These are the two German States, the 
Benelux countries, Poland and Czechos- 
lovakia, agreement not having been re- 
ached on the inclusion of Hungary. 

The West has 777,000 soldiers sta- 
tioned in Central Eutopo as thus 
defined, wliile the East bloc has 927,000 
troops stationed on its side ■ of the Iron 
Curtain, or so Nato sources claim. 

The Warsaw Pact dispute? the accuro; 
cy of these figures. After lengthy hesita- 
tion. the ; Soviet delegate submitted 
figures according to which some 800,000 
men are stationed in the eastern part of 
the troop cut zone* ■ 

This would mean that arithmetically 
East and West are more' or l less in 
balance and that Hie two sides could go 
ahead and reduce troop strengths by 
equal numbers. 

In the past Nato has called for asymme- 
trical cuts, in order . to , bring about, a 
manpower maximum of about 700,000 
on both sides. This time round MBFR 
delegates will be trying to agree on facts 
and figures. , . . 

Experts will . attempt to reach agree- 
ment on unjfpnn criteria. Armed forces 
nowadays have so many attached sup- 
port staff and personnel that U is no 
easy task to define who is to count as a 
soldier. 

East bloc tank superiority is another 
bone of contention. The Warsaw Pact al- 
legedly has .15,000 tanks to the West’s 
6,000, but this difference is not regarded 
by Nalo Defence Ministers as being cru- 
cial. 


“The MBFR, or* mutual balanced force 
reduction, talks are not a playground for 
the military; they are first and foremost 
a political undertaking. This iS a fact the 
East blot- has ' beehtaljicker /to'; note than 
the West.' ' 

Warsaw Pact proposals are all aimed 
at one target, that 'of containing -possible 
efforts by Bonn to achieve hegemony 
within either Nato or the Common 
Market . n-. : |... . : : 

Thus the Bundeswchr, -which 1 is alrea- 
dy the' most powerful conventional ariny 
in -Western Europe, must be contained. 
Tire East bloc is opposed to the Nato 
concept >of the two pacts agreeing to 
“collective” troop ceilings. 

In order to make sure that: troop outs 
do not just entail h reduction in Belgian 
and Dutch' troop strengths- the East bloc 
has called for agreed “national”' deil in gs 
for each and evefy country* • . 

Western governments ought not to be 
overhasty' in passing jiitlginent. The East 
bloc proposals may be unacceptable in 
their present form, but agreement might 
yet be reached. 

As they stand the Warsaw Pact pro- 
posals would establish double standards 
in both Nato and tlio Common Market, 
some countries being required to disarm, 
others not. Nato integration would cer- 
tainly be hampered. 

Yet even in the West this country’s 
military strength gives rise to friction, 
and in the final analysis what "matters at 
the MBFR talks is to prevent war. Mutu- 
al security must be maintained os inex- 
pensively as possible. 

: Pierre Simonitsch 
$ a • 

^Frankfurter Rundschau, '4 February 1977) 


West must show restraint at 

p i * ■ 1 

' ' B ■ . J ’ - 

Belgrade talks 


appreciated 1 , that Moscow has no com- 
punction in using force to put such 

movements to a summary end if need 
be. 

Tliis is why Western Europe is right 
to exercise restraint. Dissidents did after 
all, seem to have greater leeway in the 
East bloc than they used to have. 

“Under Stalin he would have been 
shot without further ado for what he 
said,” someone who recently telephoned 
Soviet physicist Andrei Sakharov com- 
mented. 

If the democratic nations are going to 
pillory the East bloc in public on 
human rights and (he Helsinki agree- 
ment the current wave of unrest in 
Eastern Europe will be crushed inexor- 
ably as its predecessors have been. 

This may well happen even if Wes- 
tern Europe manages to control itself 
and retrains from pointing gn accusing 
Anger at the East; ., V' ' 

Concern fot civil rights champions In 
tastem Europe must not, ' of course. 
m a ta llieWatt end bp % sharing thj 
•Butyy no doabt felt by East b|oc m. 
vftnrtients. . 

JDne can but hope that the Nine, who 

KhP n w a, ! hB s P*Ak With one voice 
Within Nato, will catalogue a serviceable 


list of demands to. be levelled ot the 
East. 

. i. • i i ; 

The Belgrade conference must on no 
account end up being a mere dry sum- 
mary .of the Helsinki pledges that have 
been fulfilled. 

Silence is not called for in the context 
of East Berlin checking the- identity of 
callers at the Bonn mission who enquire 
about exit visa application procedures. 

Canada has complained that many of 
the refugees from Eastern Europe to 
which It has offerd a new hpme are still 
waiting for thelt families to join them. 

Nato has called on the Warsaw, fact 
to specify the -rights of manoeuvre Ob- 
servers; 1 so far Western observers have 
been allowed to see next to nothing of 
communist manoeuvres. 

, Norway has called for a reduction in 
the number of troojta : involved in ' a 
manoeuvre Of.' which advance notice 
must be given from 25,000 to 12.000. / ■ ' 

The Belgrade, conference wljl certainly 
not be a gathering s wtuch -the West 

** K fresh Wlonr# detenfo. 
but It mu£ iIso;ntit trecom^at^mill 
at which ^hundredweights I of documents 
are milled around for months to ho ef- 

***• - j v A>hH’\ 

(fueler Nachrlchtfcrl, l February wW) 
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EEC forges new 

trade links with 

the Arab world 

T he Common Market lias ‘brought h, 
Mediterranean policy- to ‘h virtual 
conclusion, and with it a venture 
world affairs that has gone virtually 
noticed by public opinion. 

The EEC has concluded with Egypt 
Syria and Jordan treaties on ctjononiic; 
technological anti financial cooperation 
Export restrictions arc to be relaxed am! 
Common Market countries will participate 
In the industrialisation of tlfo signatory 
countries. 1 

Substantial sums of money are invofc 
ed. The three Middle Eastern countries 
are to; be granted credit facilities total!, 
ing 780 million deutsch marks, repayable 
up to forty years and at interest rates d 
os low os one per cent. 

The European Community has already 
concluded similar arrangements with Al- 
geria, Morocco and Tunisia and, albel 
on a different basis, with Mauietth 
Somalia and Sudani. 

Terms arc still being negotiated with 
Lebanon, talks having been protracted 
on- account of the civil wur there. 

The common denominator of all these 
treaties is that the countries concern- 
ed are all members of the Arab League 
a grouping of twenty countries that be- 
tween them constitute the EECs fow- 
most market. 

Last year the Common Market export- 
ed more goods to the Arab world thn 
to the United States and Japan cob- 
bined, and the viability of the Conimw 
Market countries depends in Its turn o: 
oil supplies from the Middle East. 

Three years after the oil embargo ft 
Common Market countries have demos- 
st rated that they are able to make a cU „ 
distinction between moral judgment* 
and the exigencies of reafpolitik. 

The Arab countries have dcmonstiatd 
for their part that in politics tlie eoJ 
may justify the means. 

Relations between Europe and ,1k 
Arab world have thus been reorientated 
and the prospects have seldom been « 
promising, with boll^ sides . talking,, is 
terms of friendship. 

This flight to facilitate a solution cl 
problems that art still outstanding. Tto 
next round of tulks on large-scale.** 
nomic cooperation between Europe 
the Arab world is being held in Tunh 
One of the items on tlio agenda .will ft 
long-term safeguards to meet Europe 
energy requirements. 

; In Paris the next round of North* 
South talks will shortly su|hcr together 

Continued' oh page 3 1 ' 
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T he Social Democratic Party confer- 
ence Tell disappointingly flat and 
the general reaction wqs one of sup- 
pressed dissatisfaction. No decision was 
reached about definite lines of action for 
the future, And the expected impressive 
speeches about new unity in the party 
after the recent “healthy disputes” qlsp 
failed to materialise, 

SPD members in' fact went away 
united ' in support for tlrttf party, but 
unable to : agree as to t ho course it 
should adopt. , ‘ 

In retrospect, all this ft fairly under- 
standable. Originally the conference was 
to be held to discuss the party’s plans 
for the new parliamentary term. 

But because of the pensions crisis this 
was postponed and the conference de- 
veloped 1 instead Into : & solacing session 
for Chancellor Helmut Schmidt rind the 
Social Democratic Party. Firmly ignoring 
the “issue” and resolutely concentrating 
on the future, the SPD marked time. 

' All the same the conference was : not 
altogether a waste of time. The new 
SPD business manager Egon Bahr, for- 
mer Minister for Economic Cooperation 
chalked up a considerable success there 
- not least because as an “outsider” no 
one was expecting too much of him. 

Outsider or no outsider, he certainly 
knew how to get through to SPD mem- 
bers. In any case parliamentary party- 
leader Herbert Wchner enthused over 
Herr Bnhr’s speech afterwards as if he 
had suddenly found a long-lost son. 

It. was important for Herr Bahr to 
make q success of his appearance ut this 
conference. He will need all tlie respect 
and trust lie has earned so far when it 
conies to reorganising the party. 

If reorganisation is to be successful 
and effective enough it will necessarily 
be a somewhat painful business, since 
the personnel reorganisation now planned 
is going to cut deeply into old loyalties 
and long-established hierarchies. 


T he Free Democratic Party has more 
or less been riding out the pensions 
storm under the lee of its big brother, 
the Social Democratic Party. 

Rather than taking its fuir share of 
reponsibility and blame for this highly 
damaging issue at the start of the new 
parliamentary term, it has sat back to let 
the SPD take the worst of the buffeting 
from the public. 

But It may simply be trying to gather 
strength for the undoubtedly hard year 
ahead. The election result (751 per cent) 
of 3 October was certainly nothing 
much to write home about. ' 

What is more, criticism from the So- 
cial Democrats that' the SPD has been 
giving way too much to the FDP has 
increased. And disputes are also rising in 
the FDP's own ranks over the relevance 
rind usefulness of a coalition with the 
Christian Democrats in Lower Saxony 
and, shortly, in tlie Saar. 

So party leaders have decided the time 
has come to make a concerted effort to 
improve the party’s image .and make it 
more distinctly independent. The party 
is to be completely reorganised. The 
prirty programme, which is still a bit or 
the spare side, will be filled out mpre.; 
And all this, it Is hoped, will atttact' 
more members and Voters. 11 '.• l ■ 

FDP party chaimum Hahs-Dietrich 1 
Genschcr lus put one of his best men on 
I he job of reorganising the party; thirty- 
two year old G tin ter Ve/heugCn. Until 
the end of 1976 Herr Verheugcn was a- 
senior civil servant in the Fotaign' Office 
and Heri* Genschcr’s 'chief adviser. On T 
January this year he becaitie'FDP busi- 
ness manager. 

■■ Herr Verheugen believes that the FDP’ 
has a big future^ He Isays' that', the CDU 


POLITICS 


SPD conference ends on 

' 4 

an indecisive note 


1 . i’ 


At the conference it also became evi- 
dent that the Social Democrats are still 
absolutely in favour of the Bonn Social 
Democrat/Free Democrat Coalition — 
however much they may be grousing. 

However, the Free Democrats will 
have to work hard to win over the SPD 
fully again. And the SPD. in Bonn will 
have to justify eyejy concession it makes 
to FDP proposals and views far more 
often and mpre convincingly from now 
on t* despite iiie Chancellor’s enthu- 
siasm over the SPD/FDP team and Herr 
Brandt’s and Herr Wehncr’s pressing ar- 
guments as to why : the coalition is still 
necessary. 1 ! 

Criticism of the FDP is of course tied 
up with uncertainty as to SPD leader- 
ship and doubts as regards the effective- 
ness of the present economic system. 
The SPD can take the pensions issue 
more or less in its stride, although the 
electorate’s faith in the Government is 
likely to be shaken for some time. 

But long-term unemployment on the 
present scale will be too much for the 
parly to take if it is not totally con- 
vinced that the Government has done 
everything humanly possible to reduce 
the unemployment quota. 

The vast majority of SPD members is 
for giving, unemployment priority over 
all other problems. Erhard Eppler stress- 
ed at the conference that extra person- 
nel costs should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with schemes for public investment 
since il is better to “pay people for 
doing something constructive for society 


riFDP^wants- 
to improve 


its image 


i» J 


and SPD already have about ninety per 
cent of their potential votes, whereas the 
FDP can still make a lot. of. headway 
here. 

“Last year membership increased by 
8.5 per cent to 78.000, but we can still 
Improve quite a bit' on this figure," he 

says! ' 1 

' A survey has been 1 started among FDP 
members in order to find oUt the party’s 
main strengths and weaknesses. Tlie 
questions are designed to bring tb light 
weaknesses in the party’s orgrinisatipii! 
And' ways in which individual" party 
members con work more effectively 1 for 
their party. A Similar-survey altiong’FDP : 
Sympathisers is intended to* come Up 
With Important data for attracting new 
members. 1 !l - '' ' " 1 ■ 

Herf Verlrtugen iS labouring under no 
illusions that reorganisation — however 
late in tlie day - is the FDP’s recipe for 

instant success. 

The party must sharpen up 1 its 'public 
image. It will only gain on appreciable 
extra number of voters : and members 
when it stands quite apart from all other 
parties with its otfri distinctive policies 
ahd ptogrotnme. : ’ 1 

< Individuality - is” a ' consideration of 
growing 'importance! for the ‘larger par- 
ties, the SPD and CDU/CSU. But for 
the FDP it ii literally a question of sur- 
vival.' 1 ; ■■ ' ■' 

S In' the sixties the FDP « was able to 


than to pay them for dbing nothing for' 
society” „ 

And Trades Unions Council president 
Hein -Oskar Vetter put forward, his view 
that the Government investment pro- 
gramme si joiih^ be doubled to 20,000 
million d^utsclmiarks. 

,,Hwr Sdhmidt, however, felt that "It Is 
pointless to range full employment so, 
high aboye .all. other aims as to , jgiipre 
that any other problems exist." He nsked 
Herr Vetter how 1 he proposed thi|t a 
20,000 million investment programme 
could be financed without .sending 
interest rates on tlie stock riiarkct soar- 
ing- 

He said firritly that extra .costs for 
employing pebple in the public sector 
were out of the question! if this entailed 
financing through loans. 

Where Herr Schmidt spoke . only In 
general terms about the-' economy, Herr 
Vetter found instant approval oniong 
SPD members for His declaration that 
"The overall market economy policies 
that have been pursued up to now must 
be strengthened and improved by a 
more progressive industrial development 
policy and research programmes.” 

Herr Wehncr realised that the SPD 
could be running into danger here ami 
warned party members to avoid express- 
ing themselves “in such a way ns to 
offer others the opportunity of picking 
up our ideas and making out that they 
were the ones who were really interested 
in improving and developing the mark- 
et.” The debate about unemployment 


win the support of new sectors of the 
electorate with its proposals concerning 
detente and the Ostpoiitik and progres- 
sive educational schemes. Today it has 
to look around for new and more 
promising fields of action. 

It cannot h°n? to survive siniply by 
! negatively opposing other competitors in 
the political market. The slogan of the 
late Secretary General of the FDP Karl- 
Hermann, FJach, “against conservative 
torpidity and socialist Utopia" will cut 
no ice in the eighties. 

And the FDP* claim to represent 
“common sense" in the Federal Repub- 
lic, has so far. been regarded more or less 
as a mere publicity line to some extant 
justifiable by the certainly admirably 
achievements of successful liberal politi- 
cians such as Walter $cheel, Werner 
Maihofer, Hans Friderichs and Hrins- 
Dietrich Genschei-. ' " i 

Thp$e Who , ajre impatient to hear 
about Th'e FPF*4 rijliy programme, those 


aboutlhe FDFs programme, those 
who are no longer content with the 
FDP’s old line of thought and action are 
now being soothed ‘ with the “review 
commission*! led t>y Werner MaifhdM 
and the. .economic Commission .lid Iby 
Hans Fridecfehs. ■ S' c. 

The work J of these, corti missions : & 
now almost compete. Afld nq\^ after 1 
lengthy discussions the" material: ; they! 
have, collected is being system mftjically 

sorted. - , j!,.,. ,./ 

Their findings are to be submitted to 
Hera Genschet'by the spring- and will be 
the basis of . a draft , for a programme; 
This will then be decided .upon finally 
at the FDP party Conference in Kiel -in 
Novemben . , / CO titer Cesohke 

*’• (Diiihcllts AhgemslriM SbnntifJblfltt^ 
, ..I I '.ii ■■ 'i 1 6 Pobniniy L977) 


made it clear that, as in <pther areas of 
the economy, the SPD Is no longer pre- 
pared to trust blindly to traditional 
methods pf dealing with .economic crises. 

1 ’This is not, as has been suggested, a 
battle between realists and idealists. 
Everyone is far more concerned that the 
right steps ;bc; tqkejri. The Chancellor and 
his party are treating each other with ex- 
treme respect. But this barely conceals 
the fact that real understanding between 
them is not all that might be desired. 

Rolf Zvitdel 

{Die Zslt, 4 February 1977) 

. . Little chanceof 
a Grand Coalition 

1 ■ * i • ■ ■ ■ 

N one- of the parties is quite sure 
where it stands with the others at 
the moment. Speculation is rife as to 
possible split-ups of existing coalitions 
and even a major coalition involving all 
the parlies. ■ 

Interestingly enough the public in 
general has shown itself to be opposed 
to tlie Idea of a Grand Coalition. 

Opposition leader Helmut Kolil regards 
a Grand Coalition as ancmorgency measure 
only, and even then acceptable only if ail 
parties aro involved. 

As far as SPD chairman Willy Brandt 
is concerned the whole question is of no 
consequeneo at present. And Christian 
Social chairman Franz Josef Strauss is 
“steadfastly opposed to a Grand Coali- 
tion under the existing circumstances." 

Lower Saxony Minister of Finance 
Leisier Kiep secs no good reason for 
taking such a step. And FDP politician 
Otto Grnf Lanihsdorff is taking comfort 
in the observation that the SPD mem- 
bers In favour of a Grand Coalition are 
not in uny position or particular impor- 
tance or iiifhience. 

The public’s present altitude towards 
a major Coalition is burn of past politi- 
cal experience. When the Federal Re- 
public was founded Konrad Adenauer 
had to go to considerable lengths to bring 
in even o CDU/FDP Coalition. 

And in 1966, somewhat uneasily, tlie 
Grand Coalition was set up with tl.u* SPD— 
CDU and CSU. It was to be the only Coali- 
tion. Tne fact that with a niini-Op- 
position between 1 966 and 1969 the 
extreme left and right wing groups 
outside the Bundestag grew considerably 
has made a lasting impression. And at tlie 
moment there are no signs that feelings 
are beginning to change on tills score. 

(SUddfluische Zeltong, is January 1977) 


... i ■ ■ 

Continued from page 2 

developing countries, commodity expor- 
ters and the industrialised world to 
define a new international economic 
order, . 

-jWithip view to speeding up the Paris 
talks Europe -may be able to lend anot- 
her helping hand, and more particularly 
tins country, albeit unofficially. 

Former US Defence Secretary Robert- 
S. McNamara, president of the World 
Bqnk, has suggested that former. Bonn 
Chancellor Willy . Brandt, the Nobel; 
pe(ice prizewinner who now heads both 
tiifo. country’s,. Sqcjal Democratic Paity- 
and the Socialist International, act as an 
intemiectiqiy. . \ 

Representatives of both Industrialised, 
and Third World governments : reckon 
Willy Brandt could succeed in. outlining 
to all concerned the other- sides’ Interest 
apd'-tbus jn paying' the wny for .com- 
promise; r ,- ■ - i ;. . : 

♦‘Honest .brokers you can trust , have 
grown few, and . far. between” one Arab 
delegation noted at the signing ccreipo-. 
ny In Brussels. '‘If there still is one he | 
ought, tq be ^ent for , 

(YonvSrts, 3 {February 1977) 
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Heinrich Geissler nominated as 
new CDU secretary-general 



■ 

■ j ^ I ■ s m t « ’ ■ ' i ' j ■ 


■ ■ 


P ugnacious Heinrich Geissler, 46, at 
present Minister for Social Affairs in 
the state cabinet of the Rhineland-Paiati- 
nate, lias been nominated as the new 
secretary-general of the CDU by party 
chairman Helmut Kolil, 

The nomination was announced at a 
recent conference of the CDU executive 
committee. Heinrich Geissler will thus 
succeed Kurt Biedenkopf who resigned 
recently. 

Geissler is reputed to enjoy crossing 
swords with the opposition and winding 
up in a clinch. On one occasion, when 
the SPD Member of Parliament Julius 
Lclilhach compared hint with Cassius 
Clay, Geissler had his press office issue 
a press release saying that Cloy was not 
only considered the greatest, but also the 
fairest fighter. 

Geissler is anything but a man to use 
kid gloves when dealing with a holly- 
disputed issue. 

But even in disputes within his own 
party, Heinrich Geissler, who has been a 
member of the CDU’s social affairs 
committees ever since the publication of 

his doctoral thesis, by no means treads 
gingerly. 

In his thesis which dealt with the 
rights of conscientious objectors in ac- 
cordance with Article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion, Geissler arrived at the controversial 
conclusion that the Constitution pro- 
tected any form of decision based on 
one’s conscience. 

His commitment in the social affairs 
committees has earned him the reputa- 


• is 


T* here is a whiff of resignation in the 

■R- mounting intimations that CSU 
Chairman Franz Josef Strauss might not 
be disinclined to become Alfons Gop- 
pel s successor as Bavaria’s premier. 

For Strauss, who has an instinct for 
power and indeed for the loss of power 

Bonn will always be valued higher than 
Munich. 

If the CDU/CSU had not again failed 
to . reach their election objective of 
achieving the absolute majority in the 
Bundestag — Strauss obviously blames 
others for this defeat - the CSU chair- 
man would most assuredly have become 
thc^ second (and perhaps, as a grey 
eminence, the first) man in a CDU/CSU 
Government. 

Moreover, the manner in which Franz 
Josef Strauss brought about the Bad 
Kreulh decision to part company with 
the CDU and the manner in Which lie 
subsequently defended this decision and 
then rendered it null and void by a po- 
litical compromise demonstrated his 
limits os party chairman. 

For the first time in many years the 
man who lias hitherto cleverly succeeded 
in making careerists indebted to him 
and 111 gagging his -bosom enemies” is 
now confronted with opposition within 
his own ranks. Thus unrest among the 
runk and file of his party could very 

well prove the key to his future atti- 
tudes. 

Strauss can of course assume that his 
Havanan ambitions will come true pro- 


tion of being a "red” within the ranks of 
the CDU. 

Geissler, the father of three sons, be- 
came interested in politics while study-, 
ing law. Initially, he was the chairman 
of the Ring of Christian Democratic 
Students at TQbingen University and Was 
subsequently elected chairman of the 
socalled Young Union in Baden- 
Wtlrttemberg. 

In 1965, Geissler, t/icn aged 35, was 
elected a member of the Bundestag for 
the Rcutlingen district. 

After two years In the Bundestag he 
was, as lie himself put it, "greatly dis- 
appointed.” 

Determined not to waste the best 
years of his life in the Bundestag, he 
gladly accepted when Helmut Kohl, 
whom he had known since his student 
days, offered him Ii Is present cabinet 
post in Mainz. And, as lie recently put 
it, “I have never regretted this decision” 

Herr Geissler, who would have cele- 
brated his tenth anniversary as Minister 
for Social Affaire next May, is not only 
considered a fighter, but is also known 
as a man who is ready to roll up his 
sleeves and lend a hand at the drop of a 
hat. 

At the height of the energy crisis, 
when Sunday driving was banned, lie 
peddled 15 miles in order attend a parly 
rally, undeterred by the bitter cold. Strol- 
lers can frequently see him jogging 

through a forest near his home in the 
early morning. 

Heinrich Geissler, who has been a 
member of the Public Services and 
Transport Workers Union since 1968, 
lias made a nation-wide name for him- 
self as a result of his draft bills and pro- 
grammes. 




Heinrich Gejssler 

(Photos: Sven Simon) 

It was due to his initiative that Rhine- 
land-Palatinate was the first Federal state 
to have a kindergarten legislation; and 
the hospital legislation introduced by 
him stipulated that the medical directors 
of hospitals must share special revenues 
with their medical staff. 

Rhineland-Palatinate was also the first 
state to introduce enlightened senior ci- 
tizens’ legislation. Moreover, Geissler in- 
troduced a social centre for the ambula- 
tory treatment of elederly people and for 
family assistance. 

A planning committee for social policy 
which Geissler established in 1974 

was among the first to draw attention to 
the forthcoming cost explosion in the 
health secotor. This committee subse- 
quently provided a down-to-earth analy- 
sis of the position of elderly women 
in our society. 

Heinrich Geissler is considered the 
father of the "now social approach”, and 
essential parts of Ills ideas have mean- 
while been integrated in the CDU pro- 
gramme. ft was therefore no more than 
logical to nominate him as the CDU’s 
new secretary-general. 

(Kdlner Stadt-Anzelger, 28 January 1977) 


Bavaria’s Franz Josef Strauss 
should not be written off 



Franz Josef Strauss 

l 

vldcU ho approaches Hie mate with the 
necossary sensitivity - but, also, such sen- 

pSalliy" 1| " 11C fccepi, " ! with lll! 

Strauss is not striving for the Bavarian 
premiership on his own behalf, but has 
let it be known (hat he would not dec- 


line if called upon to take on this post. 

Although the party machinery is not 
exactly running smoothly at present, it 
is nevertheless likely to provide Herr 
Strauss with this office, notwithstanding 
the fact that Herr Goppel shows little 
inclination at present to relinquish it 
prematurely. 

™ ere * s an obvious contradiction: 
while Goppel upholds his statement 
that he will remain in office until the 
end of his term, Strauss points to an 
agreement to the effect that the CSU’s 
top candidate should enter the election 
campaign as "the holder of tills office”. 

Strauss’ opponents from other politi- 
cal camps are nibbing their hands with 
gh» about his retreat to Bavaria, But 

'' ey be wise to give this matter a 
second thought. 

For one thing, Strauss will, remain the 
chairman of a successful party in Bavaria 
and, for another, the position of premier 
of Bavaria is not to be sneezed at. Third- 
ly, such a position would enable Strauss 

™ ok ° ^eral poIicy trough the 

Bundesrat. Thus, the retreat to Bavaria 
wdl be followed by a reappearance in 
Bonn, though in a different capacity.. 

(Dor Tagessplegel, 26 January 1 977 ) 


SPD sniping 
worries Berlin 
Mayor Schtitz 

W est Berlin’s Governing Mayor 
kiaus Schiltz, 50, is more worded 
about dissonslon within his own SPD 
ranks than strife with the opposing CDU 

7 tI “ s '™"8 est P" r ‘y in West Berlin since 
the 1975 election - or with the FDP tk. 
small coalition partner. ’ 

Klaus Schtitz has ncen West Berlin’s 
governing mayor since October 1969 
and SPD state chairman since May 196J 
His troubles with his own party me 
largely due to the fact that West Berlin 
is an enclave oil GDR territory and as 1 
result that city’s SPD is involved in cob- 
stant provincial bickerings within its F 
own factions. 

This provincialism and isolation have 
led to a certain amount of neapotism, an 
intertwining of interests and clique for- 
mations. 

Moreover, it seems that the party has 
failed to learn a lesson from its crushing 
defeat in the last election two years aga 
West Berlin’s SPD is evidently unable 
to regenerate itself, to embark on a new 
beginning and to rally around SchDIz, 
who is irreplaceable at the moment. In- 
stead of coining forward with new ideas 
and deeds which would confirm ib 
claim to leadership in the city, the SPD 
keeps eroding the governing mayor’s 
position. 

Klaus Schtitz, a graduate in political 
science, has held the office of governing 
mayor longer than any of his predeces- 
sors and has managed to step out of the 
shadow of his mentor Willy Brandt, be- 



Klaus Schtitz 

coming an attractive proposition for the 
electorate in his own right. 

But Schtitz Is not quite blameless in 
connection with his party’s present infr 
laise. " 

He is an unemotional, matter-of-fact 
and realistic pragmatist who approaches 
problems with detachment and who has 
n?ver been known to . occupy himself 
with details. Instead, he has been the 
lofty; party boss who has felt himself su-. 
perior enough to look down oh the in- 
fighting of his , fellow party members 
with a certain bemusement and. without 
taking it quite seriously. 

His aftitude is that of the detached 
intellectual who tries to combine ppliti- 
cal science and day-to T day. politics. 

But since a serious operation 1 in, the 
autumn of 1975, his slightly ironic atti- 
tude has been intermingled with a fair 

amount of resignation. ' ■/ 

^ mssez Poire attitude .vis-a-vis the 
New Left" the “Young Right" . the 

Continued an pans S '■ 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

• i 

Planning must start now for a 
revamped social security system 


H aving arrived at the conclusion that 
"pension insurances are calculable”, 
the new Labour Minister Herbert Ehren- 
berg might be in for a rude awakening. 

Pension insurances might be calcu- 
lable — generally speaking - but not in 
our present situation. Only recently, the 
Labour Ministry and the compulsory 
Pension Funds failed to reach agreement 
on major calculation details for old age 
pensions. But at that time, the Govern- 
ment’s draft bill for revamping 
the pension system was already circulat- 
ing among interested parties. 

There are two opposing views: 

• The Federal Government hopes 
that it will soon be able to do away with 
the “pensions pile” — or, less humanely 
but more clearly expressed, the “pensio- 
ners pile” — because, starting from 1978 
those bom in the low birth-rate World 
War I years will reach pensionable age: 
and they could then easily be carried by 
the pension contributions of those born 
In the high birth-rate years who will be 
starting their working lives. 

• An analysis by the Bundesversi- 
cherungsanstnlt filr Angesteilte (Bfa) - 
Federal Insurance Office for White Col- 
lar Workers — arrives at the very oppos- 
ite conclusion. Considering the growing 
popularity of flexible retirement age, 
there is no end of the pensions pile in 
sight. 

The senior citizens bom In the low 
birth-rate years arc largely opting for re- 
tirement now.< From 1980 onwards they 
will be followed by those bom in the 
considerably higher birth-rate years after 
the First World War. 

Newly-avaiJable figures seem to sub- 


Continued from page 4 
“Old Left" and the many other factions 
within the Berlin SPD and the issues 
they consider important has been a con- 
tributing factor in the mounting attacks 
on Schtitz from the ranks of his own 


stantiate the Bfa calculations. On the 
other hand, there is little to indicate that 
the Government’s calculations are cor- 
rect, except perhaps the hope that fewer 
senior citizens will in future avail them- 
selves of the possibility of premature 
retirement. The Labour Ministry has so 
far been unable to say on what it bases 
this assumption. . 

It would therefore be wiser to operate 
on the premise that In the years to 
come, too, people between the ages of 
60 and 63 will be so worn by their 
working life that they will gladly apply 
for their pensions — especially in view 
of the fact that the. poorly designed sys- 
tem of flexible retirement ages provides 
virtually no advantage for those who 
wait until they arc 65. 

The unfortunate thing about this dis- 
sension between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Bfa is the fact that vir- 
tually no politician takes it seriously. 
The politicians* term of office will end 
in the autumn of 1980 — and their 
interest hardly extends geyond that time. 

But the outlook in the pensions issue 
until 1980 is not bad at all. In fact, it is 
even better than assumed in the Labour 
Ministry only a very short while ago. 

By the end of the present legislative 
period in Bonn, says the Bfa, the re- 
serves of the Pension Funds will suffice 
for two months’ payments — always 
providing that the economic develop- 
ment docs not lag behind estimates. 
Herbert Lhrcnberg had formerly assum- 
ed that the financial cushion would suf- 
fice for one and a half months’ pay- 
ments only. 

Even the F ree Democrats in Bonn 
wTioj in 1 in 1 , ratra ■»!. Aiuir ™Hlitifttl 
gotiations with the SPD, succeeded In 
getting the envisaged increase ol pen- 
sion payments calculated on the basis of 
net salaries limited until 1980 at the 
latest, have not yet publicly commented 
on the latest Bfa calculations. 


And ye( they would have had every 
reason to do so, for after 1980, too, it 
will only be possible to adjust pensions 
to net salaries due to the unexpected in- 
crease In the pensions pile — unless, 
that is, the Pension Funds are relieved 
by other means as, for instance, the long 
overdue participation of pensioners in 
the cost of their health insurance. 

It would thus seem that the Pension 
Funds, having only just started to put 
their finances in order, are heading for 
their next even bigger crisis — a crisis 
which is certainly not minimised by the 
fact it will not lake place until the next 
decade. 

By 1984 at the very latest, the Federal 
Government is compelled by law to 
provide widowers with the same pensions 
which widows are entitled to. The finan- 
cial consequences of this are as yet un- 
fathomable. 

Moreover, starting from the mid-eigh- 
ties, pensioners and the working popula- 
tion will become fully aware of the con- 
sequences of the “pill-gap”. 

The numerical relation between con- 
tribution-paying workers and pensioners, 
which is now already constantly shifting 
to the detriment of the working popula- 
tion, will deteriorate at a dramatic rate. 
Many are already guessing as to how 
long the much-vaunted deal between the 
generations, in other words between 
young and old, will hold. 

Today, it takes 2.38 working people to 
pay for one pension. In 1985, this figure 
will drop to 2.24. But it must be borne 
in mind that not every insured person pays 
contributions. 

It is quite conceivable that this rela- 
tion will drop to two to one in the 
course of the next decade. And even if 
working contribution payers were to 
achieve high incomes due to progress in 
productivity and job security - and these 
are two rather daring suppositions — 
and if they were thus in a position to 


pay higher contributions, the deal be- f ' 
tween the generations will reach toler- 
ance limits. 

When Confronted with such facts, so- 
cial policy-makers usually reply that 
there is nothing they can : do against » ■ 
such long-range developments. 

The diminishing procreation drive of 1 
our citizens, they say, is as much outside ' 
their control as the economic develop- y 

ment of the next 15 years. In any event, I : 

they maintain, legislation can at best be 
planned four years ahead. , j 

But here lies the danger. Our social 
security system with all its ramifications 
must degenerate if we continue to plan 
on such a short-term basis. Four years is 
a negligible period, especially where 
pension' insurance is concerned. 

Even the intellectual and administra- 
tive preparation of the adjustment of 
pensions to incomes progression of 1957 , ! 

— an important but not exactly difficult 
reform project — look more than four 
years. 

If one compares the promise of that 
time with what is confronting 11 $ today, 
namely to bring our present system of 
social security safely through the eigh- 
ties and the nineties, it is obvious that 
the issue must be tuckled now. 

The creation of a uniform social secu- 
rity system which would encompass go- j 
vernment officials as well os the self- i 

employed calls for thorough preparation 
which would have to include an exten- 
sion of the state's financial participation 
in the social security system. 

A bit of t h is realisation seems to have 
found its way to the Labour Mi nisi ry. 

Herbert Ehrenberg has announced that 
lie will appoint a committee which, 
among other things, will deal with the 
new widowers’ pensions which must be 
implemented by 1984. 

But neither the Minister nor his col- 
leagues know when this committee will 
begin its work, who will be 011 it and 

what other tusks it will deal with. In . 

fact, the Minister and his colleagues arc *" 
not even 3uic whttliti ih c y should con- 
cern themselves with the matter before 
1980. Dieter Pie 1 

(Die Zell. 4 February 1977) 


party. 

As Klaus Schtitz recently put it, “I 
have by and large enjoyed my office as 
governing mayor” But in saying so he 
probably had his "foreign policy tasks" 
in mind rather than the actual munici- 
pal work which the former state secre- 
tary in the Foreign Office considers irk- 
some routine. 

But SchUtz is self-ctitical enough to 
realise that “this’ routine perhaps entails 
the danger of making one unable to 
grasp and absorb certain tilings.” ■■ 

The newly-formed Berlin Commission 
of the SPD Executive Committee under 
the chairmanship o£ Willy Brandt has 
now embarked on a worse of action to 
help Berlin’s . SPD in solving the city’s 
present and future problems. <■ 

The notoriusly bad relationship be- 
tween SchUtz and Chancellor Schmidt, 
who considers the governing mayor an 
irritating nagger Whose geographical 
position on the front line of Ostpolitik 
prevents him from getting the objective 
political picture which Schmidt has 
from his Bonn vantage point, does little 
to improve matters. 

And yet, the different pereonalities of 
Schmidt and Schtitz would seem almost 
ideal for . a coordinated Ostpolitik , with 
each of them playing his specific role. 1 
, Peter Jochen Winters 

. 1 1 , (Frankfurter Allgqmelne Zeltung 
fUr peulschlanti, 27 January. 1977) 


M etal workers are to get an extra 6 5 
per cent in their pay packets this 
year. This was proposed by the media- 
tors and agreed to by both labour and 
management. 

The bargaining for percentages. — 
management offered 4.75 while labour 
demanded 95 - ended by splitting the 
difference virtually down the middle. 
This outcome was predictable. . 

But although this spectacle repeats it- 
self year after, year, the parties concerned 
act as if they had escaped disaster by the 
skirl of their teeth.', 

, , Management .and labour tear their hair 
and admit defeat — a defeat, however, 
which, or so . they say, is only just toler- 
able. But the whole thing is a well-es- 
tablished ritual of wage agreements and 
once eveiy-thing is over, the two parries 
feel that they have done their duty for 
the time being. In any event, both, of 
them knew long beforehand ; what the 
outcome would be. ' ‘ ’* 

The question Is, how well 1 'the rest of 
the people in this country take this 651 
per cent deal. ; '■ ■ ■■ '• 

It is to be expected (or faared, depen- 
ding on the, vantage .point) that .the 
other, branches of .industry will follow 
suit with similar wage increases, lm other 
words, business, apd the state will have 
to cope with increased labour costs and 


• Labour and management could cer- 

DOIUI LilxOWS in tainly contribute to such a policy pro- 
j 1 vided both of them agreed on a more 

me towel over active wage policy. For it must be borne 

• i< in mind that wage deals between five 

economic policy and eight per cent give the worker no 

A ... more. money than he had in the previ- 

the working population will get more 0I1S ybar. Higher taxes and increasing 

money — though only nominally so.' social security contributions on top of 

What does all this entail for the;eco- the normal inflation rate have seen to 
nomic development in the immediate this. 

future? The answer is quite simple: . The consumer thus continues to be 
Nothing! But his “nothing” must not be short of cash, which means that the 

mistaken for something positive as the consumer boom cannot materialise and 

business year 1977 get under way.- If this is turn means that big investments, 

means that, while monetary stability is ! Job, are unlikely. After all, why should 
not really jeopardised, the 'unemploy- Industry invest when demand is insuffi- 
cient rate will remain Unchanged. cient to provide it with work to capaci- 

6.9 per cent is not exactly provocative. 

, The only one who felt hlmselrpra^ . Adiution4l consumption could tempo- 
voked was Minister of Economjc /kffalrs raHly negate, the! old economic law that 

Hans Friderichs whose economic! fpre- rising wages mean rising costs and tliero- 

cast for 1977 was baked on- lower] wage : ftfe i dimimkMng ; buying power of 

increases. v . ; money;) But siich /additional consump- 

, In other words, his figtires contenting . tita could solve at least part of our un- 
monetary stability and economic : 'gmtor ^^eMjWtf*jif}pi&blcm - though not the 
(whatever thiif "ihe&ris' oif ' - ,, Tyra®?*pSrt 

stagnation) might no longer )ipid itriieV . A^ actlve woge policy, however - and 
But how much importance is To be ‘■' It wbulti be dishonest riot , tp say so - 
attributed to the figures oh which the -: vvolhd entail, risks for our economy, and 


forecast is based? They, only show that 
the Federal Republic has thrown in the 
towel where active economic policy is 
concerned. 


Ary active, wage policy, however — and 
it would be dishonest riot tp say so — 
woriid enlfli), risks for our economy, antj 
that Is the last thing we need. ; 

Ernst Widen brock 
(Deutsches Allgjemolne* Sonhlagsblait; 

,6 February . 1977)' 
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MACRO-ECONOMICS 
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N either . a boom nor a new recession. 

That 13 the econqmic forecast for 
the Federal Republic for 1977 by Eco- 
nomic Affairs Minister Hans Friderichs. 

In it he sticks mainly to the November 
report of the Councllof Economic Ex- 
perts (the Five Wise Men); but sounds a 
note of caution. 

All in all, the official data concerning 
this year’s expected economic develop- 
ment can be termed “so-so". 

One of the remarkable aspects of 1 the 
report is its reticence concerning con- 
crete data about economic and monetary 
policy lo be pursued this year. 

' Such data aw required by low, but in 
this instance the Government took re- 
fuge in evasiveness. The hoped-for re- 
cipes for the economy fulled to material- 
Iscj 

Bui it might perhaps have been un- 
reasonable to expect such recipes, for 
Ihc dilemma with which economic poli- 
cy-makers have been faced lately is ob- 
vious. The stumbling blocks can be list- 
ed os follows: The round of wage nego- 
cialions is nearing its climax; foreign 
trade is hampered by uncertainties; and 
the choice between inflation and defla- 
tion is anything but easy. 

The Government can hardly be ex- 
pected to make clear recommendations 
to management and labour - both of 
whom cherish their Independence - 
concerning wage deals. 

Ihe 'Imponance ^or^'restraml Tn ^wage 
demands and recommended that this 
year’s wage deals be roughly the same as 
those of 1976. 

But at the same time the report dam- 
pened the expectations of business 
whose Incomes should rise by between 9 
and 10 per cent - in other words, less 
than generally assumed. 

This is significant because in the 


Bonn's economic targets 


Booitfarthe V* l 1976^ . . 

economy Economic growth percentages 

Target + 4 to + 5 ■ ^ ^ 


Aotual figure |+6^B 


Percentage ris'4 


Price liability Percental 

- i r ■ 

. Target! t. 4.6 to. +G 


i* ■ . 


figure 

.i ! . i • > . , , , . ■ i 

Fowerjoblen ' Percentage unemployed 
Taitjet jabout4.B ' - . ' ; > 

Actual figure 


same breath, the report stresses the im- 
portance of profits for investments and 
Ihus for the creation of sorely-needed 
jobs. It seems evident that the Govern- 
ment was loath tp step on anybody’s 
lacs. ’ 

• The bugbear “foreign tradeV is very 
real.. ■ Even with the best will in the 
world it is impossible at this stage to 
make anything even resembling an accu- 
rate forecast. 

And finally there is the question of a 
booster shot for the economy, to be ad- 
ministered by the state; Tiie report 
knows no answer to this question. The 
Government Is still groping in the dark 
trying to find a middle-of-tijc rtiad solu- 
tion between inflation and deflation, be- 
tween stepping on the gas and putting 
on the brakes, Both would seem neces- 
sary if full employment and economic 
growth are to bd secured once more. 

It would be rather interesting to soe 
when the Federal Government will stop 
playing it close to the chest where this 
issue is concerned. ' 

Though the report once more men- 
tioned the 10,000 million dcutschniark 
Government programme as a boost for 

^t h &-. e a o nomyf»-the— BnrtbttbartK^'tthTs 

country’s Central Bank) ferns that this 
would have an inflationary effect. ' 

It seems that Bonn is rather inclined 
to accept somewhat higher inflation 
rates in order to .get the economy off 
the ground, while the Bundesbank is de- 
termined to .ourb inflation and .favours a 
slowtr, but health# and sustained eco- 

no™? growth. , Leontionl Spielhokr 
(Nordwest Z«llung, 27 January 1977) 


BUDGET 1977 

Total expenditure 171.800 million PM 
(Cabinet draft) 

Sectors 


Defence 


Social sorvlcei 


Youth and 
Family 


Pensions ' 

Housing end City ^ 
Planning 

Education 



Traffic 


Debt-funding 




Agriculture 

1 


Research 


Miscellaneous Development aid 1 


t 
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6.2 percent 1 ; 

T he Federal ‘ Budge( for ,1977, opr 
proved, by the Cabinet ipn 76 Janu- 
ary, provides for aq. increase in expendi- 
ture of 6.2 per, cent .fpoip. 164,000 milt 
hop to 171,800 million. deutschmarks. , 
The Government will have tp [take; up 
loans to : the tune of 23,000 million 
deutschmarks in order ■ . to balance the 
budget. . ■ 

The new budget has allocated 
DM37,300i million to the Sectors of la- 
bour and the social system and 
DM32,400 to defence. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social Af- 
fairs 1 will have 2.6 per -cent less at' its 
‘ disposal- in' 1977 j than In th'e previous 
year because the Federal Labour Office 
in Nuremberg no longer needs subsidies 
from Federal coffers. 

The item Post ahd' Telecommunica- 
tions has dropped from DM298.4 mil- 
lion in 1976 to 1 t)M5:l million because 
the Pqst Office will henceforth repay 
«VS principal ana interest oil foriner 
loans from its 'own resources. This is the 
smallest item in the new budget. 

The Cabinet aiso approved Finance 
Minister Hans Apel’s medium-range 
financial plan, presented with the budg- 
et, and which aims at red being ‘the ah- 
nual budgetary deficits by 1 Additional ‘rc- 

s «^ s - 1 - 8 fr0, S : ^:; ihircasc of 
VAT (Value Added fak) frdhi its pre- 
sent 11 to 13 per cent as of 107& 

ptc Caljlrtet his ,thiik given thcgrceji 
light for the tehhcbhiing 'tax 1 'packagb 
which provides fpr tax relief *Iri certain 
sectors. Diminished revenues of 1 ' 7o6 
million deutschmarks tor 1078 and of 
1,300 million in the following ^yeais 
have been taken into accouhtJ ' ' f 

The 7.S per cent increase In ! the 1078 
budget over that of. 1977'Us attributed 
by Finance Minister Apel to 'additional 
expenditures of DM1,800 millioH result- 
ing from increased child subsidies. 1 

.T h . c . ‘"“Muni-range finance plan, 
which is based on the assumption of a 

hTm!* f ent , B ? ual srowtli,. envisages 
the foUowing budgets: 1978 PM 184,700 

million; 1979 DM195,800. million-': and 
1980 DM207,500 million. !j,, ! , M *‘ 

■ TDP budgetary expert Hoppe-?aidithat 
the envisaged Investments, ; would help 
stabihse the economy without affecting 
anti-inflationary policies, .. rfj ,, 

SPD Member of PArllameiit Westphiil 
welcomed the 400 million deutschmarks 
set aside for the improvement of the 1 si*. 

tuatlon on the labour maiket: ' ? .:■*'« .##■*; 
(L0beok«rNkcliflchtahl'27 iTartuary I977) 


Federal Republic lags 
1 ini deyieldpment aid 

I ndisputable OECD statistics reveal an 

embwraspio^ fget for the affluent^ 

austnallsed nations. The richest of these 
nations provide, proportionate to their 
GNPj the least development aid andTfJi 
shorter the UN mark of 0.7 per rfl 

Thus, 'for instance, the Federal Repub. 
lip, the United States,' Japan and Switzer- 
land ■ one still fur from reaching this tar. 
get, which was set as far back as 1970 
Committed policy-makers in the de- 
velopment aid sector in this country art 
ill at ease wheri faced with the fact tbs 
the Federal Republic ranks pretty mix) 
at the* bottom of tlio list of providers of 
assistance. In Europe alone, this counht 
is behind Denmark, Belgium, Franct 
Norway and Sweden. 

This discomfort Is to some extent also 
attributable to the fact that the- Federal 
Republic seems to be stepping rather 
gingerly duririg talks in the North-Soiith 
dialogue on a new international econo- 
Imic- order aimed at bringing about i 
more equitable distribution of wealth. ■ 

* Moreover, accusations levelled against 
Bonn in this connection do not always 
originate from the ranks of the Third 
World. Many of them ore levelled si 
home, in international economic com- 
mittees and within the EEC. 

And- yet the Federal Republic had 
good reasons not to yield instantly to 
pressure exerted by the Third World ii 
demanding a network of raw materials 
agreements which would guaranty 
equitable prices for the suppliers. 

Existing agreements of this natuw 
have- Tailed to prove effective. But be- 
cause this is so, and in order to rctei 
its credibility, the new Federal Govern- 
ment should not restrict itself to reject- *. 
ing such proposals, but should instead 
present a workable alternative to the ■ 
perfectionist ideas of the developing , 
nations. 

It is obvious that this will not be pos- 
sible without certain control mech- 
anisms in favour of the poor countries 
of the Third World, notwithstanding the 
fact that adherents of a pure market 
economy in our country consider this 3 
disastrous form of planned economy. 

: On the other hand, it is a well-estab- 
lished ' fact that the principles of 8 
market economy as. hitherto practised in 
trade relations between industrialised : 
and - developing -nations have failed to 
stop, the increasing Impoverishment - of 

the Third World. 

Chancellor Schmidt seems to be aware 
of thcigravity of ithe conflicts that might 
arise, from this situation, as borne out. by f 
the . fact that he dealt at- considerable • 
length with the North-South ; problem in 
hij ' government- policy . statement, 
promising i to provide more . assistance to • 
the poorest of the Third: World nations. 

: But the budget with' which the De- 
velopment Aid' Minstry has been endow- 
ed is only insignifcantly greater than In 
the ppVious year. ; , 

It is quite conceivable that the ' latest 
oil i price increase 1 will eat 1 up -funds , 
wliich the industrialised nations -had ori- 
ginally .earmarked for (development iald. . 

. The attitude > of the:' nouveau : riche 1 oil- 
producing nations '• towards 1 ' i tlie Tlilrd , 
World with -all its internal conflicts! ha? | 
certainly not been free of Selfishness, r 
D fi ut .this -Is no reasori for the Federal , 
Kepuolie and 'other industrialised 1 'nations 
Of the West as' well as those of the East 

the Third' World 1 by * 
withholding vital development aid. 

„■ i. . v ar iSeidi I 

1 -'>(K61netStidfiAril!«l|rti'i8 January 1977) j 
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Competition makes Europe’s 
agriculture policy ‘grow up’ 



E urope's agricultural policy is 
gradually coming of age. Only 
once a. year - at West. Berlin's 
“Green Week " agricultural show - 
is major European agricultural policy put 
on show, so to speak, with the public as 
spectator. But Berlin provides only the 
stage; it is not the place where such 
policy is made. 

It is amazing how many prominent , 
politicians , gather at Berlin's Rudio 
Tower for the occasion. The “Green 
Week” has a reputation of providing an 
excellent backdrop for meetings, talks 
and the establishment of new contacts. 

The- course of Europe’s agricultural 
policy - though hotly disputed — is set. 
Though critics still demand 1 reforms, 
improvements are restricted to matters 
of detail rather than the concept as a 
whole. The policy Is gradually coming of 
age. 

The objections raised against the agri- 
cultural policy at present in effect re- 
volve primarily around expenses, for the 
costs pf our “green Europe" are rising 
constantly and there are ever-growing 
surpluses of which Europe can rid itself 
only by means of high export subsidies. 

At the same time. Imports from non- 
F. EC countries, which have a depressive 
effect on priced, fndst ' be curbed by 
nieims of special levies. ; 

Production which does not correspond 
with the exigencies of the market is 
spreading in many sectors, protected by 
the Community’s market regulations and 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

A positive aspect lies in the fact that 
Europe's agriculture has gained in 
strength as a result of the Treaty of 
Rome. 

It has earned well, it has re-invested 
and a great many unviable agricultural 
and related enterprises have been dis- 
continued. 

There are only few regions within the 
Community where the rural ipopulation 
sirifers from want. With a few excep- 
tions, the agricultural sector is no longer 
a “source of political and social distur- 
bances” 

■ But even so, it can rightly be asked 
whether all this could not haVe been 
achieved at a lesser cost. 

At the time Europe’s agricultural 
market was conceived; its instigators 
maintained that the high cost was jus- 
tified as a means of achieving the majbr 
goal, namely the \ monetary and econo- 
mic union of 'Eruope. i 
BUt these -illusions no longer exist, 
and in- practice agricultural polioy is now 
unable to proceed beyond patchwork. ' • 
The public at large is hot fully aware 
of this because the issue is obscured by 
regulations, red tape and “agriculture 1 of- 
ficialese”. In fact, as things now stand, 
there is even a danger that our “green 
Europe” might hamper a more far-reach- 
ing union due to 1 constant bickering in 
the agriculture sector.- 1 
•But it would be a fallacy to put the 
whole blame on Brussels. The problerii 
that confronted the Community when 
the Treaty of Rome was signed can be 
summed up as the transformation of an 
ogricuhure whiqh in times, of shortages 


was entirely production-oriented, into a 
market and sales oriented branch of the 
economy which — regardless of what 
this might cost — is no longr forced to 
increase production. 

This change of course could almost be 
termed an agricultural revolution and 
met With heavy resistance from various 
national quarters. . 

The most honest of the proponents of 
the new course was EEC Vice-President 
Sicco Mansholt who made no bones 
about the fact that there were too many 
uncompetitive agricultural enterprises in 

the Community, which had to disappear 
if'hgriciiltiirg Was to recover. 

In order to steer agricultural produc- 
tion in the right direction, Mansholt was 
even courageous enough to call for price 
reductions. 

His ideas, which subsequently became 
known as the Mansholt Plan, today form 
a chapter . of agricultural, history, ^nd 
discussions at the “Green Week” were 
marked by the Mansholt Plan for many 
years. 

Mansholt was responsible for the 
Community’s agricultural policy from 
1958 to 1972. He was succeeded by 
another Dutchman, Petrus Josephus 
Lardinois; and since 1 January 1977 this 
post has been held by the Dane Finn 
Oluf Gunedladi. He, too, represents a 


foreign trade (on a global scale) oriented 
countiy which favours agricultural ex- 
ports and a streamlined agriculture. 

This would lead one to assume that 
the Brussels “head” of Europe's “green 
market” would be anything but narrow- 
minded. And, indeed, Manshalfs revolu- 
tionary propolis boar witness to. com- 
mitment in the right direction. 

One of Mansholt's most outspoken 
opponents at the time was the then pre- 
sident of th6 Gehn&n Farmers' Associa- 
tion, the late Edmund RehWinkel. Whe- 
never the two met the 'sparks Would fly. 

But at least there was always some- 1 
thing happening in that era. Ail this has 
changed, however, and the flames of 
dispute have died down. 

As Mansholt once put it: “Our great 
ajly is the coit element. - Neither go- 
vernments nor the people can in the 
long run afford to spend enormotis 
amounts in order to : destroy 1 surpluses” 

This is the cardinal problem whicli 
the Community’s agricultural policy has 
been unable to solve so far. This policy 
is liampered by the fact thut national 
interests are always given priority by the 
policy-makers.Thc stalls at Berlin’s 
“Green Week” bear witness to growing 
competition and should serve as a warn- 
ing. 

Old and new agricultural producers 
from all parts of the world — among 
them a growing number of developing 
nations — are making a bid for the Eu- 
ropean market, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to justify and finance 
protectionist measures. 

Europe’s agriculture has enjoyed a 
long and effective closed season. But 
this can not last for ever. 

(Der Tngessplegel, 30 January 197 7) 
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Agriculture Minister Josef Ertl at the opening of the “Green Week" In Berlin 1 

■ I > i ' 1 (Photo: Schirner) 

Produce from 35 countries on 


show in Berlin 




hp hirty five, couhtries 1 are represented 
X' at this year’s “Green Week" agrlcuF 
ture shoW in West 1 Burlin'. ( .‘ ! *' 

In view' of ' diminishing population 
figures ana a market which has largely 
reached saturation point, food producers 
cannot expect to increase the' volyrite of 
production. ' " ■, 1 , . ' 1 

But even so, this branch of business. 
Whose present turnover 1 of .^opre 96,000 
million deutschmarks per annum nidkes 
it one of the most important ^cctohj.'bf 
our economy, is very adept In enticing 
the consumer to increase t^is standards 
and in titillating hti appetite for special- 
ties from all parts of: the world, . „ ; ■ 

It is in this light that we must view 


■ i'-i'j, 

the heavy participatiqn of ? foreign 'pro- 
ducers at .Berlin's “GfeenWeelc” ^gnci|l- 
tural shoW jWhiqh was officially operied 
by Agriculture Minister Jq^ef ,^1] on £7 
January. ' = , 

With 35 countries,- having; . notional 
stalls at the show, foreign participation 
Is greater . than. . .ever b.pfore-.' Moreover 
there are 1 170 Intjiyjldutil exhibitors from 
abroad. ,, ,-i ,■ . ii'' 

i, , The Federal Republic is represented 
by. 430 individual exhibitors- . , 
the prjme objective, of the exhibitors 
was to dp : business with Berlin. For , the 
Federal Republic, the exhibition, fulfils 
the function of a test market. 

(MOnchner Mwkur, JanuBtv 1977 ) 


Drought hit farm "/ 

; output, !?ay8 report 

T he European Community's much- 
malign gd . agricultural policy has 
brought many advantages to the 258 
million consumers in the EEC member 
nations — above all by securing their 
supply of with agricultural products. 

The guaranteed: niipimun) : . prices for 
agricultural ' products J nbt ' only protect 
the Community’s nine million farmers 
from intolerable risks so far as their 
incomes are concerned, but they ha^e 
also had tho effect of making “our con- 
sumers live in the lee of stormy price 
developments on world markets.” 

The Annual Report 1976 on the State 
of Agriculture in the Community 
stresses the. importance of “a certain 
stability" of -food prices which — in 
most EEC nations — have risen at a les- 
ser rate than consumer prices . 

The report draws special attention to 
this fact in relation to the immense in- 
crease in oil prices. 

According to first estimates, the re- 
port says, agricultural production lias 
dropped both in volume and in quality 
as a result of the drought in the summer 
of 197G.TIic 22,000 million deutschmarks 
spent in finuncing the Community’s 
agricultural policy in 1976 — amounting 
to close to one-third of the total EEC 
budget — made up a mere 37 per cent 
of total expenditures of the Communi- 
ty’s nine member nations for agriculture 
(including special measures in favour of 
consumers, as for instance the cheaper 
sale of butter und subsidies for sugar 
purchases on world markets). 

Private house holders' expenditures for 
food and drink are diminishing in pru- 
purtinn iftvr.dl '.pending. A*. cording 
to the last available figures, these expen- 
ditures amounted in (lie Federal Repub- 
lic to 20.4 per cent of the family budget 
and in Ireland to 38.7 per cent. 

The drop has been most significant 
with regard to the per capita consu mp- 
tion of potatos, bread, butter artcTTresTT' 
milk products. On tin- other band, con- 
sumption of fruit, vegetables, sugar, 
meat, eggs and cheese lias increased. 

Consumer habits within the EEC dif- 
fer widely. Thus, for instance, the 
Frenchman drinks fifty times more wine 
per annum than his German counter- 
part, -but he drinks only one-thini the 
amount of milk an Irishman consumes. 

Jri view of tlie fact that, where some 
products are concerned, agriculture pro- 
duces more than needed for domestic 
consumption — in the case of skimmed 
milk:- powder, butter and beef this surr 
plus 'has -caused 'high storage costs — it 
should be bome in mind, the report 
says, that an excessive dependence on 
shipments front nrin-EEC 'couhtries also 
has its problems. 

Tills Is exemplified, by such Items as 
pfbteiri animal food (especially soya 
bdans) 1 where ' tlie ' EEC must cover 8$ 
pji* cent df 'its requirements by impprt$ 
frorn ricm-EEC countries. , ; 

Th’b Coiri mutiny’s agriculture ls seve«- 
tely burdene'd'?by tire Consequences of 
the uhsfobfe-' thohetory situation. ..The 
Brussels . rep'dit goes on to say that the 

AO * M §4 n iaL4 Aavtil « ' i ifnn 


r The 2-2*10 riiillion- deutschmarks ' ear- 
marked .’offset rrforVetary imbalance^ 
(iri^drder^tb provide iellef for both pro- 
ducers .and consumers) in the EEC 
budget' Will “presumably Be exceeded.by 
o fcorisiderable amount” due to ' the 
weakness of the 1 British pound. 

,- . . . ; Matis-Peter O tt - 

(Stiff (gnrtor Nnchflclitpn, -26 January L977) 
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VW safety model 
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A ut pin olive safety is available - at a 

trvin? n f« e, r a, I.‘ J Vo,kswagcn arc currently 
fj " B r fj / ,d out ,10W niudl safety can 

PivS to w." PriC0 " ,0,0ris,s wi " be 

Volkswagen are the only motor man- 

are lhc Unilcd s,al « who 

n. still working on a safety model It 

wdl be used exclusively for research, but 

bung designed as nearly as possible 

'| l h i I? 1 Practicability in mind It 
should be ready for trials by 1980. 

This latest project is the third genera- 
'«»0f wpwliKnW safely models as far 

llic V CS S VW C '| " rc . 1 co ! ,ccr " c ‘l- Firsi came 

vifh ’ bu,lt in 1970 10 comply 

null US government specifications for 

aulomolne safely i M the 1,000-kilo calc- 

' Tbc CS , VW I ms loo heavy and de- 
siened will, too little attcnlion to era- 

r ram 

wSSL? J* h al 

The first Volkswagen safely model 
us much more like standard assembly 

- ,S *? *"* * «■» eounlcr- 
B u t it mt" 4 7 ?‘ l,cr raai,u hiclurers. 

10,8 

„.J n K VW n . f V ri,h . ” S 
the survival of driver and^lmgc's'irM 

SZ C >°!!i^ n Cit "" 7 « 


withstand a head-on collision at 64 ki- 
lometres an hour, or forty mph. 

Volkswagen, for instance, built o safe- 

™ ,° f t,,C Go,f ' m »rketed in the 
United States as the VW Rabbit. It was 

897. me ' r 07,n i f ‘ join) long, weighed 
897kg (1,9731b) and was powered by a 
standard seventy-hp engine. 

cost several hundred thousand 
dcu sclimarics, Harald Schmikat reckons. 

The mam difference between the ES 
W 1 and the Golf ES VW 2 he add* 
was chassis design. In order to absorb 
frontal impact the first model incorpo- 
rated two costly shock absorbers In the 
framework of the from section. 

From the windscreen one section 
went up to the roof while the other ex- 
tuided down to the doorposts. The pas- 
senger compartment was completely En- 
closed by this framework. * 

J" ‘JS SaMy . versi0 » of the VW Golf 
the design engineers did not run the 

framework right round the passenger 

compartment; they chose to run ^ fork 

ar u8 " “ s *"S 

fd'wremcrsL'cMrrir'XLSs 

would have survived a head-on crash 

NSU X. ,m ' e " larE " ■ «2 

.nSed rr0l up,“ C ' 'but °n Colf wns 

eomparlnieni remained nlae| P |NeE 

tattered^" "or door windows 
snauered. The doors staved i l 

optned nonnally aflenvaJds h 1 but 

Volkswagen promptly capilulised n „ 

100 will, r Tr n, V fi r ln8 out “« "« Audi 
r will a fork framework in advance 

or any safety specifications that migK 
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Volkswagen-, experimental aefety model 


sign rc af1S e nl s addi,i0 ' lal pro,ec,i °" <" e *■ 

u\i?i t,lC prescnt stage of safety research 
VW have abandoned the US E of 

2i f :« *>rcy 4Senb 

T ,JZ, l ? c,[icnl Statistics. 

The Wolfsburg safely cnglneeis start- 

lern. y -IS? y ”" g accident and traffic prJt- 

Sent In'l"" 0 ' ““ in eve, y kind of 

comments ^„ t ° ccu f Dr Sehimkat 
minems, but we have to find out 

how much vehicle safeiy we 
He was explaining the position to a 

^ o P f°Tee C h°Xr a ' Han ° Ver U " iTCr - 

lo ^bc "drawn ' S uif f . occiden . t categories is 

HUK the Mrfl in I conjunc,i °n with 
Motor Insurers Assocln 

SS£SS«sw 5 

enres'in ‘vehicle in . slailce - odious differ- 
i rues in vehicle size and weight Iniurv 

ond safeguard criteria for drilwTnd 



With ire J * * U| WII1 ”~1 hr U l OT 

til US models in mind, ami although 
Luropcan and .Japanese manufacturers 
comphed with them in respect of lighter 
models, their safety versions bore scam 
relation to either accident slmislics or 

So Daimler Bent, Opel and Volk™. 

gen amended the US specifications foni 

sti°"d generation of safely models 

These new models were designed to 


Methanol-mix fuels 
not before 1982 

M conv-nrkl C ? nsislin * or a WemToT 

leehnologicaMyl ‘ml ^'^0“ te 
m “ bcf0 « 'W2 a. .he earliefl! 
reactedafier a f ;,^\^“^ a ^ S 
^ the Bonn W JftaSM 
Technology in conjunclion with Volks 
«7.gen, ABAC (the Mm.ieh-baseil ml 

riS'^TV^' nwiin ' s K 

52 SF saw: 

The tnals Involved a fleet of 45 
itfhicltis and journalists were briefed on 

;!;y csu,,s ■« u ^ 



|Vr 0,0n , sls nt thc wheel of sophisti- 

tlieir demh &K fre ^ lient| y ^t of 

rial d Pl Some are unable ‘o find the 

tion r anri° nS li *° U,e 8 ' Ven ,raffic »ilua- 

inveWab n, ° 1 ° ri5,S daydrean ' a ‘ 

sci™«fie"j"-n W “ raade - ,he b»* of 
aSS* ev,dc " cc . by Professor Wolf 

a ss of l,?/ 0 " 31 ,he BBeenth eon- 

^,heldtej PtCia,iSlng bafBc 

h ^Z . MDIIer ' Lim mralh, who j s 

SfSff! ^ rr-t 

"^verflic country werc^nu?^ al * 
that human ahort»rai n ™ 

- auribuiabic „„ * % »"“> 

£L ?" of “ S 

i§?SS 3 S® 

* ui any given time. Between 2 im.i 

ZT ™ be X t: 

Situations II, al , re likc | y lo ^ 


All drivers daydream 

at times, says Munich 

researcher 

how™ ft r fr r Buclualions in 

W?m m r lf you have just had a row 
'be wife you would be well nrlv/c.,: 

Kttt away “ ProfeMr 

coM* °/ “JfJlS' 'bo sensation of 

help youV.wa\“ d he »r to 
ace Jiving any dislan'ee yoltliy u^ 

!M2. rtdta.r' feet - Th ™* 

■ fronv dozing off d ° r preventi "8 you 

on« re i«‘ n8 55 0r 't7 « »«le exercise 
way to slay awake ** “ al “ a good 

have yet to be i-il-p., j . t results that 
provisions of (he highwa? S:"* 

If your vision is normal — . 1 tc 

^APt£ Z bs ™ ; w 

precautions. If your v | siorl , „ necessa, y 
you Will only be able M 

At tills rate you oueht nnt 7 le res ' 

sjx?cds of 100kllnm^f£? n . ot 1° e *cced 
mph. 1 uukuometres an liout, or sixty. 

cifX 1 ! « 0 d n ra l!m? C ^‘ions ^ 

0.7, oiheiwte ,i^ „ ,d 7, 01 b* worse than 
juiced lo wear be “ 

Llmmroth reckonsSie^rfe MuIler - 
“ «-y People, imspechve° oMlieir 




(Plioto: VolkswageiwBl' 
rwengers must be investigated and* 

dummy W UiM k i1"Sd V,e '’ be \ 3ken 

bead y m^‘ 

*rnbleu,e human head moreXly 

last, but not least, the actuarial ra 

are deteluS , nl ' Thc '"anageiM 
exnenri f,T" d *° c,,surc 'bat oven] 

expenditure is economically justified, 

maintain *i,b a rJ to sell, manufactura 
maintain. Car-buyers would be put d 

true? A* SUrebai *« for safety. Is It 

in Ha„ove 0 r U Cr ‘ ar8U, " Cm »» ad ™» 

said w„nM Versio " of "'0 Golf, it w, 

' J°. U8h, y "to same as the 

inav lw I 1 - ?'°7 0 ' wl 'ich, whatever ek 

anvonrt -f <d about i*. » not ra# 
ariyone s idea of a safety car. 

Dieter Tasch 

(Honnownch. Allgemolno, 2 February 1911) 


So asnSV ? 6 r at a,i WC|J la 1IlC 
be made LSt ° f vision ougflt t0 

veeretfflVi!^ 11 a l dr * VL ‘ r w,, ose eyes haw 
rette can ht, re[IC ied out t0 dilll P a cign- 

accustom b kC "V 0 I,ln?c secontis t0 K ‘ 

?ance £ T ,f t0 , **» db 

an hour , hi ^ of 100 kilometres 

blind for n h‘ ,llotonst wi H be virtually 
blmd for a distance of eighty metres. 

signs m ,1* 6 n . 10toris,s I10tice rMd 

! here is an additional 

sefdoinmv’ Y l PoIit ! c c,lcck " T/l ^ 
crassina P sfon 1UICh attention to pedestrian 
tEir 0 ' t le red triangle' with ; 

look ouJ fli”? P0int te,,in fi drivers tQ V 
Such 2**3g “"deified danger, 
to be hfJ? .i°°'Pf r -cent more likely 

“Police check" fl in lnmt * if the words 
~ You n L are g? Ppended t0 them, 
you have nn J J matlca,, y drive worse if 

for weeks n r beer \ at the wil «l of a car 

metres or so v«° nt ,S ' Aft . er I0 ’ 000 ki,0i 
various nprf n / 0U autom aticaIly work the 

t^eabiiifvln A hCS and ,evera ’ but 

ly fast. y 0 do so nosedives surprising- 1 

work herl? UJl dnving becomes harden 
Kr S 6 ?° U . need t0 concentratt 

makes driS n pJ hy ^ ] and mentaI strain 
if lu* a nsk,er business. .■ 1 

monthl y® been out of uotion for six 
irasS f y 'i y °“ wiM Wwnflr need at 
driv e.* ^„1 S '*? reacc ns , om yourself to 
5A 1 Prof< ?“ r MOiler-Ummrotlr 

5S?S&ft? “ SUCb • ‘h'»* as 4, 

; Det/ef Bdttcher-Ramdohr 

amhurgor Abendblatt, 28 January 1977) 
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T he pros and cons of atomic energy 
having assumed the proportions of 
a religious controversy, compromise be- 
tween supporters and opponents of nuc- 
lear power stations now seems virtually 
out of the question, and with both sides 
doggedly arguing about fundamentals, 
the debate is in many ways typically Ger- 
man. 

Supporters have hitherto argued in the 
main that nuclear power is cheapoer 
than electricity generated by conventio- 
nally-fired power stations and that 
unless it is developed at full speed, there 
will be a power shortage of catastrophic 
proportions. 

This line of argument, being based on 
current market prices, has been knocked 
for six in recent months. Reactor cost 
estimates have doubled in next to no 
time, uranium prices have rocketed and 
radioactive waste disposal seems increa- 
singly likely to prove enormously expen- 
sive. 

As for thc lights going out by 1980 
unless nuclear power stations are com- 
missioned without delay, this particular 
line of argument is now rated a gross 
exaggeration. 

Supporters of nuclear power are not, 
of course, motivated entirely by objec- 
tive considerations. They too have irra- 
tional fads, especially a naive belief in 
thc necessity of economic growth. 

The fuel and power lobby may argue 
that it is obliged by industrial consu- 
mers to lay on ever greater supplies of 
electric power, thus the blame cannot be 
laid at its door. 

In practice, however, power utilities 
continually advoente higher consump- 
tion. In our economic system they have 
no option but to think in terms of in- 
creasing output and sales like motor 
manufacturers mid everyone else. They 
can hardly be expected to appeal to con- 
sumers to cut back consumption. 


FUEL AND POWER 


Power industry should be 
nationalised to save energy 


Opponents of atomic energy likewise 
have a mixed bag of motives. For one, 
they must don the mantle of a critical 
voice of public opinion without having 
access to all sources of information. 
They represent the interests of the man 
in the street against the powerful al- 
liance of bureaucracy and industry. 

. This, of course, is a bona fide view- 
point, but the opponents of nuclear 
power also have their quasi-religious 
fads. If ever irrational fears of the 
onward march of technology were war- 
ranted, then surely atomic energy is a 
sector in which anxiety is justified. Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki speak for them- 
selves. 

Yet the civil rights movement which 
nuclear power station opponents have 
brought into being has unquestionably 
drawn into its ranks individuals whose 
denominational sense of mission and re- 
ligious fanaticism bear unm is take able 
traces of neurosis. 

What is more, their ranks have inevit- 
ably been swelled by extremists who 
regard Wyhl and Brokdorf, two of the 
proposed nuclear power station sites that 
have been the scene of repeated sit-ins 
and the like over lhc past year or so, as 
a stick with which to mobilise opinion 
with a view to “smashing the system.” 

This being the situation, it is high 
time the government stated its case. It is 
not good enough for a slate Premier 
who is faced with the prospect of a re- 
newed sucii-M'in of protest demonstra- 


tions merely to argue the need for ever 
greater deployment of police manpower. 

Seventeen thousand million deutsch- 
marks in public funds may have been 
invested in nuclear research and deve- 
lopment, but this docs not mean, by any 
stretch of the imagination, that the role 
of nuclear power cannot be called into 
question. 

Should nuclear power be the mainstay 
of the economy or ought the pace of 
development at least to be slowed down? 
Surely a reappraisal is warranted now 
that opponents of atomic energy no 
longer merely appeal to irrational fears, 
but increasingly base their arguments on 
specific safety and environmental con- 
siderations. 

It is not a matter of putting back the 
clock of technological development. 
Mankind is not going to regain lis pre- 
nuclcar innocence. But there is still time 
to take it easy and not plunge headlong 
mlo nuclear development. 

Wc still have a sufficient amount of 
alternative energy sources, even though 
they may prove more expensive lo con- 
vert into electric power. We can still af- 
ford the- seeming luxury of pausing for 
thought. 

In order not lo plunge into abject 
dependence on atomic energy the Fede- 
ral government would, of course, need to 
launch without delay a programme de- 
signed lo effect substantial energy 
savings. 

Over a period of jear; and with the 


aid of investments and tax incentives 
the growth rate in energy consumption 
must be reduced perceptibly. A naive 
belief in numerical growth rates, rejoic- 
ing in additional annual consumption 
totalling thousands of millions of kilo- 
watts, must give way to what might be 
termed internal expansion. 

Each and every power station can be 
taken os an example of thc scope for 
energy- saving wc have within easy reach. 
Two thirds of the heat generated at the 
average power station plays no part in 
producing electric power. It Is waste, a 
by-product that is either pumped into 
thin air or into the nearest river in the form 
of hot water from thc cooling system. 

As for the remaining third, half of it 
is used to meet the low-temperature re- 
quirements of domestic consumers who 
could bo well served by the heat that is 
wasted. 

But n rethink along these lines will 
need to be conducted in the teeth of 
opposition from thc fuel and power lob- 
by, which is strictly market -orientated. 

So there is logic in the idea of gra- 
dually nationalising the whole power in- 
dustry as proposed by Horsl-Ludwig 
Ricmcr, the North Rhine-Wcstphuiiun 
Minister of Economic Affairs. 

No one is upset nowadays by the idea 
that road building has been nationalised. 
The government and local authorities 
have taken on a meaningful and 
worthwhile job in assuming responsibil- 
ity for road construction. 

Energy is un even more important 
sector for which the government might 
well assume responsibility. Paving the 
way for u political reform of this magni- 
tude would surely be an epoch-making 

challenge. „ . .... . , 

Peter K link cub erg 

iVr.ml funer HuiiiWIi m, M l.unnr^ 10 ? 
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German Exporters and Importers 

• Over 5,000 German firms engaged in 
export and import. All listed under pro- 
duct classifications, showing products 
exported and/or Imported. 
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Moselfeuer, 36 Vol. %. Moselfeuar Is unique, a dry schnaps made 
of 46 high quality herbs with a very small sugar content to bring 
out the flavour. 

Moselfalke. A dry wine based on French Gold Muscatel which 
obtains its characteristic flavour and pink colouring from petal 
extracts. 
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■ EDUCATION 

Host’ language 
vital for. foreign 
schoolchildren 

P reparatory school systems in a num- 
ber of European countries will have 
to be radically reorganised and adapted 
to cope with tlio literally millions, of 
children of foreign workers. 

Sixty delegates and observers from nine- 
teen member slates of the European 
Council met recently for a week-long 
symposium in Berlin to discuss how this 

can best be done and what changes are 
necessary. 

Language problems proved to be a 
main focus of attention for all] the 
countries. Experience lias shown that if 
children of foreign workers are taught in 
thefr own language they do not bother 
to learn the language of the country in 
which they are living. 

Nevertheless if they are to have a fight- 
nig chance lator on it Is necessary for 
them to he taught in both languages. * 
The symposium therefore recom- 
mended that, at the parents’ wish for- 
eign children may be taught in their 
own language at preparatory school, but 
during this time the language of the 
"hosl" country should be introduced apd 
later take over completely at school. 

Special emphasis was (aid on the ne- 


cessity of inducing the other children to 
accept foreign children at school. 

As regards helping the children to in- 
tegrate socially, the symposium came to 
the conclusion that it is up to teachers 
to do more to help them settle down. 
Tills* education experts felt, should in- 
clude some sound teaching on the 
rudiments of the country’s economic 
and social structure and culture. 

They also particularly stressed the 
value of establishing closer contact witli 
teachers in the children’s home country. 

The symposium further recommended 
that prjmary school teachers might 
make more ; effort to build up a solid 
relationship vyith their pupils’ parents. 
This would narrow the gap between the. 
children’s hOnie and school lives. 

Teachers could work even more effi- 
ciently ;in their work with , children if, 
they were to act a a “go-between” be- 
tween their own country and foreign 
workers and their children. . They could 
also offer parents help with any prob- 
lems they might come up against In 
settling down in their new country. 

The European Council has been work- 
ing on solutions to the particular diffi- 
culties foreign workers and their chil- 
dren experience ever since about (970, 
Three and a half million of the six mil- 
lion children of foreign workers in Eu- 
ropean countries are now of school-age. 

In Berlin, where the symposium was 
organised, by Education Senator Walter 
Rasch at the wish of the Ministry of 
Education, every third child bom today 
has foreign parents. dm 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 27 January 1977 ) 


Row in Hamburg over 
new teacher contracts 


1 « ' .. ' ' i ■ 1 , 

IV going -to be shorter working hours 
for newly qualified teachers in Ham- 
uurg from now on. As from I February 
(hey will only be offered so-called “two- 

™? tractsM b y todr employer, the 
stale. Tins means that their working 

collric ' lhcir w Mill be 

Hamburg is (he first slate to introduce 
his measure, which is Intended to ease 
me job situation for teachers. 

Although the Hamburg Senate made a 
final decision over this on 4 January it 
has only now been publicly announced. 
The Teachers Union is opposing the 
measure as “a threat to the efficient 
running of schools.” 

Like the education authorities in other 
states, the Hamburg education authori- 
ties started giving newly qualified tea- 
chers part time work only last year. This 
enabled the state to employ 434 part 
tune teachers instead of only two 
hundred full time teachers. 

The works councils involved spoke 
out against this, and even an arbitration 
board set up after the Labour Manage- 
ment Act for Civil Servants was passed 
refused to accept Ihese part time con- 

JX *■' J 1 ?* t,iat fl 25 -y ear old mar- 

ned (teacher being paid on average PM 

y 13,73 per month was getting less than 
cised° U d 0n tl,e 1,0,0 was bitterly criti- 

Education officials reckon that a tea- 
cher with a two-thirds contract will take 

Hmm i I,18 P' 22 P er month. They 
claim that bringing in a two-thirds sys- 
tem is unavoidable at present because of 
Inc large numbers of unemployed tea- 
chers and lack of funds in schools to 

employ the necessary number of full- 
time staff. 

At the moment Iherc arc about one 
thousand unemployed teachers in Ham- 
burg. There are plans to engage cram- 
mer school leach era, but no primary or 


secondary modern school teachers. 

T f acl,ers Union is demanding 
that the Senate reverse its decision and 
is urging all Works Councils not to ac- 
cept two-thirds contracts. 

It says the new ruling has been passed 

wV.n , Ut r.y ^ ? llltat , i P n the. 

AinUnt, dnJnidQff ihat the Senate has 

made no provision for changing two- 

Jn <° ful > contracts at a 

The Hamburg Education Department 
has also drawn up a Bill for a new edu- 

whlch ’ if Passed, will make it 
harder to gain a place at a technical col- 
lege or vocational training college. 

The authorities say, however, that the 
new restrictions will apply only to col! 

wWch ! lave 81 ready exceeded their 

snot ,|SW;- particularl >' “ regards 
sp»* ahd fac.l.t.es. Diet', Stoke, \ 

(Der Tageisplegel, 26 January 1977) 


200 firms opt for new 
job training scheme 


F urther education in tjiis country is 
becoming more and more of a prob- 
lem each year. In 1960 In Baden- Wurt- 
teinberg about six per cent of nineteen- 
year olds left school with their Abftur, 
the qualification with which they can be 
admitted to university. 

By 1976 over 17 per cent had their 
Abitur. And in 1985 It is likely to be 
20.5 per cent. Clearly the flood of uni- 
versity applications is going to rise, too. 

Under such circumstances it is neces- 
sary to find fair alternative opportunities 
for. further education for school-leavers 
with Abitur. 

. At the moment 85 .to . 90 per cent of 
them apply to universities. But the rel- 
atively slight chance they have of get- 
ting a place at all, the fairly lengthy per- 
iod of study and the. difficulty of getting 
a job as a university graduate is bringing 
a lot of very bright school-leavers round 

to the idea of considering other alterna- 
tives. 

| i 

One such alternative is available to 
them in Heidenheim where a new voca- 
tional training college has just been 
opened. This is the fourth such college 
now in Boden-Wurttemberg. The other 
™, e are J n Stuttgart, Mannheim and 
VilHngen/Schwenningen. 

Education authorities in Baden- 
Wtlrttemberg ore hoping to solve the 
problem of university bottlenecks by of- 
fering school-leavers with Abitur voca- 
tional training courses. For many stu- 
dents these are likely to be particularly 
attractive since they fit them for a dc- 

W on leaving: college, in. com rest 
to some university courses. 

Furthermore, in recent years imlustrv 
trade and the services sector have been’ 
Cfcrnounng for more trained and £ 

, A'ready about thirty, students hove 
completed coutses at the Baden-Wurt- 
temberg colleges, , which comprise o 
cose and balanced combination of 
theory and practice. 

Bia r " 1 l i ie Jhree Stuttgart, industrial 

pi ? t U , 11er ' Benz ’ Bosc| i and Stand- 
ard Elektnk cooperated in working out 

an e *tremely : successful three® vea 

avTnd t 0 i ? C , 1Uded eco "°™«. technolo- 
gy. antJ SOc| °logy combined with a suit- 
able amount of field Work; 

b J„W ,ater thfe : Baden- Wurttem- 
be g Ministry of Edu carton decided to 

thp°r l I P t l,S ex P edme nt and in' 1974 
tbe first two vocational colleges were 
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opened, offering students courses fag 
rng to state-recognised qualification.™ 4 ' 
Ten courses have now been stow 
along the lines of the original Slnta 
experiment. For tho field of econoS 
these include banking, data p togS ? 
commcrco, industry, transport and 2 

flllCC. 

Tlie technical range includes electric! 
engineering and mechanical engineerih 
And school-leavers Interested in socloh 
gy can study cither straight sociology « 
social welfare. w 

After a two year introductory sand- 
wich course students sit an Intcmiedift 
examination. After this they go on a 
study their subject in more depth. 

After studying successfully fo'r fo M 
years students leave college with simile 
qualifications to those of university » 

d r?/ e » u ith exception that 1 thei 
titles have the suffix BA (Berufsafe 

demie) signifying that they have studied 
at a vocational college. 

The first graduates of these collcra 
nave already started work, entering firmi 
already half way up the ladder and gob 
into highly specialised arid responsible 
Jobs in, for instance industrial planning 
accountancy or marketing. 

For technology specialists there erf 
some alluring jobs in production plan- 
ning and quality control. All these air 
areas of trade and industry which offer 
qualified staff good prospects of rising 
to leading positions. 

In Industry the cost of such tralhiiij 
For a school-leaver is reckoned out il 

nroLiiul 40,000 deulschmarks. 

A considerable number of firms fm? 
all sectors ol trade and industry ha>; 
now followed the lead of Dalmlcr-Bem 
Bosch and Standard Elektrik. Last a^ 
tumn altogether 210 companies is 
Baden- VVurtlcmberg were actively coopf- 
rating in new training schemes. 

The Stuttgart experiment has been 
widely declaimed; throughout the FederJ 
Republic. Hamburg and Kiel have ulrtt- 
dy copied the Stuttgart scheme and si- 
. mi Jar colleges have been started up in 
Bochum, Hanover, Cologne and Nf- 
uwied. Werner Neitzel 

(Dio Well, 2 1 January I9W 

Art education 


‘neglected’ 


A wording to ihc ' Deuisck t 

■F\kthjstlcrlwnd (German Artists’ 
soejation) too little attention is bring \ 
pmd to art education In, tho federal Re 1 
public’s schools. • , ,i 
In an extensive study which tile 
of the KOitstlcrbund addressed to tj^' 
Federal and State Conintissioni 
rational: Palntilng. it criticises tHfl 1 : 
that our educational policy; isygb^ 
-“Hlltarion consldpratidris^,^ 

mMif Jt.udy , says that thf creatj^% 

merit of edu cation is totallW&jriJ ) n i 
o;r .dwh,' The 

clalpM-that drawirift muslo 


t> ^ dl «>vlrig, musio ahrlHpal' 

!'. Ti 2 ' ° n o r Man’8 creative pro wess, . 

; ™ omtaission of art 'Ins^rOctibn 

creates • the 'danger of “stunting the crea-, 
tjve element In bur understanding of so-! 
ial aspects, in science and in living in a; 
commumty in general." 

? fi e t»L! tud /r ? lso PPiyipalins about ihei 
0 at arhdtic twining is- afso no lop-! 

(SUddeutstshe Zoll ung, 19 January 1977)1 
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anti-war film 

FT' he . opening scenes of. thp film Stei r 
JL; ner - day Eiscrne Ktvuz (Steiner — 
the Iron Cross) : depict ,the essence of 
Hitler’s Germany in a few terse shots of 
Hitler Youth planting flags on a moun- 
taintop, interspersed, wjth brief; docu- 
mentary shots of the Tlilrd Reich. „ , 

As an acoustic backdrop, -bright chil- 
dren’s yoticcs sing an old nursery rhyme. 
The title sequences are brilliantly con- 
ceived and skillfully executed. 

Producer Wolf C. Hartwig earned the 
money for this film by his ten-rpart 
series Seluilmiidchen Report . ( Sehoolgilrs 
Report) - an expose of sex among 
schoolgirls, 

Steiner — das Eiscrne Krcuz is based 
on the best-seller novel Das Geduhtise 
Fleiscb (The Patient Flesh) and with it 
the producer is hoping for a box office 
hit. And so that this anticipated success 
should not be restricted to this country 
alone, Hartwig hired the American Sam 
Peckinpah as director. The cost includes 
Hollywood stars James Coburn and 
Janies Mason, and German actors. Ma- 
ximilian Schell,. Klaus LOwitsch and 
Scuta Berger. 

After 100 days of shooting in Yugos- 
lavia, the original five million dculsch- 
marks earmarked for the production had 
trebled. The British EMI concern parti- 
cipated with a 30 per cent share. The 
film was this country's most expensive 
post-war production. 

The story of the experienced combat 
soldier. Sergeant Steiner, whose platoon 
finds itself behind enemy lines on the 
Russian Front in 1943, is a typical Peck- 
inpah story - a story of defeat. Sergeant 
Steiner is played by James Coburn. 

The defeat is all-encompassing. It is 
the defeat of the German Welimiacht in 
Russia, of the ambitious and aristocratic 
Prussian officer (Schell) who is deter- 


T hc Federal Republic’s two most 
prominent film directors, Werner 
Herzog und Wini 1 Wenders recently gave 
their views on the state of this country’s 
film industry at a special discussion 
organised by DUsseldorfs Film Forum. 

The discussion was chaired by Lau- 
rens Straub, who was instrumental in 
promoting the renaissance of the “new 
German film” under the aegis of the 
Fiimveriag der Autoren (Author's Film 
Publishing House). 

Although no films were shown at this 
function, it' was nevertheless attended' by 
600 people who canie to familiarise 
themselves with the attitudes of filrii- 
makers towards their own work and the 
public at large. 

Straub depicted a pessimistic panora- 
ma, saying that, in yiew of the dramatic 
drop in cinema attendance, 1 foreign dis- 
tribution practices and resistance on the 
part of the domestic cinema business, 
the German film could disappear over- 
night, so to speak, as did the 1 Polish film 
miracle. '' 

This could only be prevented, Straub 
went on to say. If our film industry Were 
to abandon its concept of mass enter- 
tainment and devote itself entirely to 
entertaining specialised 'minority groups 
of connoisseurs with' whom the direc- 
tor is familiar: 

. This call for a withdrawal into films 
for such small minority groups might be 
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James Coburn (right) as Sergeant Steiner In Peckinpah’s film ' 

(Photo: Constantin) 


mined to get the Iron Cross at any cost 
and of the soldiers who go through a 
hell of steel and blood and who know 
but one thought - survival. 

Sorgcant Steiner lias a great deal in 
common with other Peckinpah heroes 
such as Cable Hogue, Billy the Kid and 
Junior Bbdneri Steiner, too, beednies an 
outsidet in his striving for individual in- 
dependence. : ► 

He becomes a (fcimi* In the hands of 
those in authority who turn concepts 
such as freedom into a farce. Steiner is 
in conflict with his colonel (Mason) in 
just the same way as with the emotions 
which can no longer he controlled. 

Steiner, too, becomes a victim of wars 
senseless, mechanical killing. He can no 
longer mpe willi lire pi-aa-ful environ- 
ment of a hospital, fails to give in to the 
titi llation of an attractive and sympathe- 
tic nurse (Scnta Berger) and goes back 
to his men. Only once docs Steiner 
show any emotional commitment: when 
he fells a German officer with a burst of 
bullets from his machine gun. 

As in “The Wild Bunch” <1969). 
Peckinpah is obsessed and fascinated by 
the moments of extreme and deadly vio- 


Top directors 
discuss state 

I • • 

of film industry 


a suitable means for combatting Ameri- 
can film distributors, but to celebrate 
the film as the "Queen of the Media” 
can only be likened to tiesperate jubila- 
tion in the midst of an act of emascula- 
tion. . 

Werner Herzdg provided a clearer pic- 
ture of the acute threat to the film in- 
dustry, and gave- as his recipe a radical 
reduction of costs. He considers a Super 
8 film perfectly feasible if the film in- 
dustry should continue to be boycotted 
by official financing committees. 

These committees felt they were on 
safe ground promoting films adapted 
from novels by Hans Habe or Ludwig 
Ganghofer. But what they considered 
their trump card, namely the employ- 
ment of foreign directors such as Berg- 
man or Peckinpah, : Was nothing but a 
sign of Insecurity .hesald. ■ '■ '• 

Werner Herzog, considers himself ’ en- 
titled to speak on the state of this coun- 
try's film Industry due to the accolade 

and the blessing his work received ■ by 
the Paris film historian Latte Eisndr and 


Icncc which lie extends and stylises by 
slow-motion shots as in scenes depicting 
bodies thill arc riddled by bullets sinking 
lo the ground or, tom to pieces by 
shrapnel, sailing through the air. 

All this conveys Man’s longing for death 
and Nirvana. Steiner and his men 
are the losers in a last world. 

Although Peckinpah docs not attempt 
to convey a soldier's legend in his bril- 
liant anti-War film, this box office pro- 
duction nevertheless fails to convince . . . 
perhaps because James Cobum does not 
have the tragic aura of a Steve McQueen 
in ..Junior Bonner” or a Kris Kristoffer- 
son in “Billy the Kill” or u Warren 
Oates in “Bring me the Head of Alfredo 
Garcia” ... or perhaps because the Indi- 
an half-blood Perkin puh felt uprooted in 
Gemiany. 

War speca teles are said to be fashion- 
able once more, and success or failure of 
Steiner — das Eiscrne Kreuz will prove 
whether moviegoers, too, feel that way. 
It remains ■■ to be seen whether this at- 
tempt to capture the international audi- 
ence will prove to be the right recipe. 

RolfThissen 

(K diner Sladt-Anzolger, 29 January 1977) 


also due to the surprising self-assurance 
with which he took up the legacy of 
Heinrich Kleist and Franz Kafka, 

Writers might mock his claim to this 
legacy, but the German film is well 
.within its bounds in reasserting its tradi- 
tion. But even so, following the accolade 
he received in Paris, Herzog is virtually 
forced to fulfil the expectation pinned 
on him: “You must become a MumauT 

Herzog announced that Nosferatu 
would be his next film. 

, « i i . • i ■ 

Wim, Wenders, on the other hand, 
maintained, that his way. of telling a 
story was extremely costly. Now. that he 
has, embarked on the venture of making 
Regel obne Ausnahme .(Rule Without 
Exception) in a Paris studioi he has been 
forced to make this film as a co-produc- 
tion and thus abandon his hitherto lax 
attitude towards budgetary exigencies. 

Wenders -wont on to say i that the 
German film , needs pleasure and confi- 
dence which must^ mature. along with Its 
public. •; j 

But we know 'that the abolition !of 
tradition within the film ImlUstty, ivhich 
mistrusts German productions, has de- 
stroyed this confidence In the older ge- 
neration. People'wcnt to the cinema to 
see stories — stories that could apply 1 to 
any of them. ‘ ' 1 : • : ! r.' 1 

Wenders also said that the dlstiiste fdr 
• '• • Continued onpaga 12 : * 


Circulation of 


» • ■ i 


dailies down slightly 

ri^here was a seasonal drop in the 
JL overall circulation, of West German 
dailies In the fourth quarter oT 1976. 

According to the Independent circula- 
tion control of the press, there were a 
total of 22.5 million copies sold in the 
fourth 1 .quarter as compared with 22.7 
inlllioi) in the third quarter. 

Where national dailies are concerned, 
the SQddeiittche Zeiftlng still' leads' with 
304^729 sold copies; closely followed by 
the Frankfurter AJJgemeinc Zeitung With 
293,885 copies and ' Die Welt with 
218,783 copies. 

Compared with the same period in 
1975, the Silddeutsche Zeitung showed 
nn increase of 10,801 and the Frankfur- 
ter Aligcmeine Zeitung of 6,135 copies, 

while Die Weft dropped by 786 copies. 

■ 

(SUddeutsche Zeitung, 22 Jftnuary 1977) 

Magazine dealing with 

■ ■ 

, Soviet research folds 

T he publishers Deutsche Verfags~.\n- 
stalt (DVAX Stuttgart, discontinued 
the publication of their monthly maga- 
zine Exakt as of 31 December 1976. 

The magazine's aim was to familiarise 
this country’s readers with science and 
technology in the Soviet Union. 

A spokesman for VDA said that the 
magazine was discontinued because it 
was unprofitable, the circulation or the 
last issue having dropped to 500 copies. 

Exakt was first published in July 1974 
with a circulation of 10,000 copies. This 
“exclusive information from Soviet 
science, research and technology” was 
intended as a discussion forum for Sovi- 
et and West German scientists. The" 
Gentian editorial offUe con si sled of 
DVA staff members while the Moscow 
office was staffed by editors of the Sovi- 
et news agency Novosti. dpa 

(Hanroverschfl Aligcmeine, 13 January 1977) 

New magazine for 

literature and arts 

■ 

■ ■ 

T his country’s magazine market will 
be augmented by a new publication 
as. bf next September. The publishing 
house Beltz Verlag (Weinheim/Basel) 
will be publishing Rogneds Magazin 
with an iritial circulation of’ 30,000 
‘copies. Editor-in-chief will be Klaus P. 
Rogner. 

- Roughly half of the ihagazine will be 
devoted to literature, the other half 
being devoted to theatre, 'film', art, socie- 
ty bnd politics os well as recreation . dpa ' 

(Hart ho verse he Allgemelhel 2 1 January 1977) 


rs to meet 


i 1 1 * , * • , , ■. i . 4 

in Diisseldorf 

I ■ ■ « : • = ' • : r .V 

Tp.Qrjthe first tlmei «tn , seventy, years* 
-V; the World. Congress,. of ^Philosophy 
will oncD'iriore (ake place bi iGermany. . 

Heidelberg was the. venues in 1908, 
and DQsseldorf is listed as the venue for 
the congress,, due, to ( take .place from 27 
August ,tq 2 September \ 97$^ ( i 
.r.The teijjqotiv of tl\o. ,cqijgress iwm 
“Philosophy und the Weltanschauung qf 
Modem Science." , . . . .... W* 

' (Did WAli; 22 Jbntiary' 1977) 
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Doctors discover a new sickness 
syndrome among hospital patients 


w • ■ 



• , ) 
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P sychic hospitalism is the name me- 
dical research scientists in Ulm and 
Hanover have given to a newly discover- 
ed sickness syndrome. It is the result of 
the accumulated psychological side ef- 
fects of being helplessly “delivered up" 
to the whole hospital machinery. It is 
the psychiatric counterpart to somatic 
hospitalism, an infection contracted 
within a hospital. 

Adult men and women, particularly 
resolute and capable business people, 
stiddehly feel themselves reduced to the 
status of a child. Instead of being able 
lo decide freely over what they or others 
beneath them arc going to do, they find 
they ore suddenly subject to the whims 
and orders of and an inspection by other 
people on being carted into hospital. 

Hospital staff decide from their on 
whot will happen to them, where and 
with whom they will be put. The result 
is a mixture ot bewilderment and help. 

less frustration. 

J Urge n Rohde, medical sociologist at 
Hie Hanover Medical College, noticed 
some time ago that a patient is more or 
Jess treated as a child in hospital. He 
also noticed that many patients corre- 
spondingly start behaving like small 
children after a short time. 

Doctors and other medical staff say 
they have never been particularly aware 
of this. On the contrary, they say most 
patients adjust quickly lo hospital rou- 
tine without any show of resistance 
temper or other emotion. 

, Dr Kohde, however, says that patients 

sion. Beneath the resigned exterior the 
patient is in fact making an immense 

u - !° ,, Suppprcss his fadings and 
submit to doctor's orders." 

So in fact being admitted to hospital 
puts a far greater emotional strain on 
the patient at a time when he is least 
able to cope with it than any other un- 
usual or upsetting events in his life. 

Lack of communication in hispital is 
an even worse aspect of hospital life for 
most patients, according to Fritz Hart- 
maun, also of Hanover. He says that 
hospital staff speak in a recondite jargon 
of their own which may often lead to 
misunderstandings between patient and 

5181 I ■ 


Continued from page 1 1 
films set in todays world was rooted in 

jtne fear of being confronted with Gcr- 
;man myths. 

? e }' as Iferzog pointed out, 
VI cutlers films are myth-forming as j n 

.■{SL™ J! r t" L ? ttFe tkr Zdt (,n Uie 

(Heart of Glass) inasmuch as they depict 
he romantic myth of the lone journey 
lo confront life's adversities. At the 
same time, however, film-makers such as 
Kluge or Sclilttmlorff dismantle myths. 

J5JS“ a, * d ,,ere ° 8 fear that Hicy 
might full p rey to the technocrats of the 

film industry ami that the clnemn, as 

Xsss^sr u,opia «*• ■»- 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 28 Jonuory | 977) 


This medical terminology does noth- 
ing to allay patients’ fears and constantly 
having to ask wliat doctors mean only 
increases their feeling of helplessness 
and subjection. 

When doctors of the Hanover Medical 
College became aware of this problem 
they thought at first that they had sim- 
ply forgotten how to talk in laymen’s 
terms. They thought - mistakenly - 
tlrnt sisters and nurses probably estab- 
lished a far better relationship with pa- 
tients than doctors could. 

But, on the contrary, nurses and sis- 
ters even seem to go out of their way to 
use learned medical terminology and ab- 
breviations in order to assert themselves 
over patients. 

At Ulm university hospital all hospital 
staff are now being trained in the cor- 
rect my of dealing with patients by Dr 
Karl Ktthle, He is concentrating mainly 
on schooling hospital staff to be more 


sensitive and sympathtic towards pa- 
tients’ wishes, worries and fears. 

Recently in many hospitals doctors 
have been making a conscious effort to 
explain to patients the type and nature 
of their ailment. 

This may be partly due to changes 
brought about by the issue of medical 
treatment costs. But it is at least a sin- 
cere effort by doctors to minimise pa- 
tients* fears and put their minds at rest. 
But psychic hospitalism Is charater- 
ised by extreme subjectivity, and while 
doctors can at best give patients an 
objective run-down on the type, causes 
and course of their illnesses, patients are 
more interested in knowing definitely 
how things will him out. 

Unfortunately this is where patients 
ask too much. Doctors are not trained in 
clairvoyancy and can give patients no in- 
fallible answers. 

In effect, all the patient can do is re- 
sign himself to trusting in medical pro- 
gress and the skill of his doctors. And 
for their part, sisters and hurses, who are 
best able to help patients overcome psy- 
chic hospital ism, can do no better than 
offer them all the sympathy and encou- 
ragement they can. 

Herbert L. Schrader 

(Die Welt, 27 January 1977) 
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Cancer research still in its infancy, 
Bonn conference told 

” * C jrss 

fmnnl i! . . 


geles cancer research scientist Professor 
Ch. Heidelbcrger. His view is also shared 
by twenty other well-known cancer re- 
search experts from Europe, the USA, 
Australia and Israel who met recently at 
a conference in Bonn.' 

The main purpose of the conference 
was to take stock of progress in cancer 
research, according to Bonn cancer ex- 
pert Professor Heinz Breuer. The confer- 
ence was arranged by (he Cancer Re- 
foundation, at. the suggestion of 
-prTJildred Scheel, founder of the 
Federal Cancer Aid Association. 

It was hoped that this unique project 
would provide some guidelines for fur- 
ther more efficient cancer research in 
this country and ways in which this can 
best be promoted. 

Professor Breuer said it had become 
clear that more research must be carried 
out into cell differentiation, immunolo- 
S', virus research, experimental chemo- 

haste clinical principles and 
controlled clinical experiments. * 


T !!L W f" Mly reto * d in Fn nkrurt 

J- now have a cafe of their own 
Opened on 1 Febniaiy, it is the only 

one of |, s ki! , u in lhfa ^ and 

balriy even m the whole world. It is 

h ? iy , 10 men,a,ly handicapped 
pcopie, but also to anyone else who 
happens to be passing. 

Cafes for various minority groups — 
such as billiards or chess players - have 
been_ in existence for some time. They 
provide pcoplo with common interests 
and problems with a centre where they 
can socialise and relax together * 

Now the mentally retarded are to have 
the same chance to mix socially as 
Frankfurt mayor, Martin Uerg - fllso 
chairman or i he society for welfare 

homes - pointed out. ,tJrc 

■55 SKt' £”4 a* 
Kir -55 St 

“A cafe of this sort l, as been conspi- 


tional cooperation in researching causes 
of cancer and ways of treating the dis- 
ease. They were, they sald.particularly In- 
terested hi working more closely with 
doctors iii this country. 

Dr A. Goldin of the National Cancer 
Research Institute in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, advocated working out intemation- 
“ programmes for research into 
the development of drugs for retarding 
the growth of malignant tumours. 

All participants at the conference 
agreed that more spontaneity, individual- 
ity and freedom was necessary in cancer 
research particularly among younger 

mliril * S S r beUer progrcss is to be 
■ made in future. 

The laborious progress of cancer re- 
search was illustrated by Milan exnert 
Professor V. Veronesi, who said lh j ap 

wM 2 ? e,gh ! hundred cl * n *cal tests 
21 "*“!*, ,n . about 150 publications, 
from which, in turn, there would be 

?"^“ t ,went J’ actual improvements 
111 treating cancer. 

(Nordwest Zelhing, 25 January 1977) 


get a cafe of their 

own in Frankfurt 

cuously lacking for some time” savs 

mZ T^- 8 ' boug,u the Tulpencafe 

Mr Wi ' h fi “K d 

We want to keep the genial nf> n * 
mosphere so that the mentally handi 
capped people can have as normal a con 

IW osjpTOnWe to the ’real worlds sws 

The affiliated workshop : next dohr 
offers tlie mentally, handicapped a further 
pport unity to have nonnal contnet with 
society. There the public can sep.. handi- 
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Don’t use TV as 
a baby-sitter, 
parents warned 


T elevision is a popular, but unhnMi 

baby-siltcr . Nervousness bioj 

nia. listlessness, menial suLE? 

ack of concentration, eyesight prohS 

headaches and aggressiveness are ofc 

the result when children wslch i« 

™ ucbT c v „ says the Stuttgart Institute 5 
Health Education. " 

Doctors and psychologists are becoi* 
ing increasingly concerned at the num- 
ber of children who arc unable to keen 
play and reality apart in their lives, J 
the physical and psychological side ef. 

fec-ts or a continual overdose of telm 
sion. 

Many parents allow their children to 
watch an inordinate amount of televi- 
sion simply for convenience* sake Ei- 
perts believe that children should not 
watch more than one hour's television 
per day, and then only children's m 
grammes. 

The Stuttgart study is backed upby i 
media research survey carried out b 

ARD, this country’s first television 
channel. 

This study reveals that five per cent 
or three- to seven-year olds and as mm 
as fifteen per cent of eight- to thirteen- 
year olds regularly watch violent deter- 

tive films and programmes intended for 
adults. 

Small though these percentages may 
be, ARD stresses that lliey are large en- 
ough to give real cause for alarm. 

Every fifth child aged eight to nine 
years eats his evening meul while watefc 
ing TV. The ARD team said it was p v 
iicularly unwise of parents to leave their 
children to watch programmes alone. 

The Health Education institute sunt] 
also comments that parents should make 
a point of talking over what the children 
have seen and heard with them at the 
end of the programme. 

Experts arc furthermore greatly alarm- 
ed . at the number of advert isemcnlj 
which children presumably watch which 
foster false illusions. 

ARD says it has found little public 
response to advice it has given as to t&f 
correct amount of TV for children. Psy- 
chologists soy that unless parents take* 
firm stand children will continue to pre- 
fer watching television to playing be 
cause they believe this to be “grown 

up ” 4* 

(Die Well, 25 January 19f^ 


capped people painting and glazing ptf 
rery. 

. Pieces of pottery, some of; which. ft 
made at other workshops are on-sliof 
and may be bought. Fifty per cent o) 
J. proceeds goes to the mentally M 
2S p J cd t J iemselves - The. -other # 
sho S l0War ^ s tbe u P kee P cjf the work 

i ^ ubp ^ a fe is also for men tally 
handicapped people who are not uh(!c| 

care in one of the society's homes;’, |J 
the cafe fjiey not only have the chapc? 

■V" at no nnaJly to others, they can. al$ 
ask the supervisory staff there for a#fif 
oqony problems they may have. ; 

Herr. Berg commented, “We -Uf? 
■JJQPuig, that the mentally haqdiqapped 
ppople who .come to the \ cafe , wilj apr 
®n d benefit : frpm its relaxed-jatr 
mosphere and that they will not, hesitate 

° a , „ r he, P or advice whenever,, ttif 
P e - * ' .. i ; : i ,. Albert fyechtqld ii 

(Stvitlgartor Nachrlchtbn, 22 Jaifimry J>77) 
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PETER STEUI 





EXPORT - IMPORT - GROSSHANDEL 

P.O.Box 5014 63 ’ Ehrenbergstr. 35 • D-2000 HAMBURG 50 

Phone ; (040)-38 26 11 /38 72 25 

cable address; STELEXPORT HAMBURG - Telex : 02-161 309 stei d 

W. GERMANY 


steam traction engine 

• eiact rephra O fl880 

• 20 - 1 size 

• 47 ems long, 

32cmshigh, 
weight 1 1 kgs 

• Price complete 
2.830 German Marks 

• official safety 
certificates 


METAFOT 
D-56 Wuppertal 22 
Paul-Gerhardt-Str. 7 
Tet 02.02/60 29 40 


Gebr. Ludwigs oHG 

D 5653 Lelchlingen 1 • West Germany 

Telex8615616gelud 
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Crossbow-games 

Shooting-games 

Blow-pipe-games 

Magnetic-darts 

Textile-darts 

Dart-games 


Fun and sport ... for young and old . . . Indoors and outdoors 
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KUmvtfiEOff 
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Tarpaulins 
Folding Awnings 
Upholstery 
Bathing Ladders 
Stern Gangways 

Manufactured by: 

Wendling 

Gold bach 40 
D-7770 UBERLINGEN 
West Germany 



Urgently needed: 

Leading Importers and department 
stores for exclusive distribution of 
textiles for the home. 

Our GAMMACOLOR 3 
trimmings and printed 
decoration materials 

are among the leading and best de- 
signed collections of textiles for the 
home In Europe. 

With no long delivery dales we can 
supply, exwarehouse, 75 styles of 
braidings, borders, drape holders, 
drape tassels, drape cords, fringes etc. 
with an exclusive range of colours and 
made of high grade materials. 
Selection from high quality sample 
books which can be supplied promptly. 

BARANDE & CO 

Hofaue 54 

D-5600 Wuppertal 1/West Germany 
Tel.: 0202/4502 05 - Telex: 06591291 
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Pre-school programme : 


A. Uebetruth & Co, 

Reutleser Strasse 81 
D-85 Nuernberg-141 • 


• ■ . « ■ • 

Manufacturers since 1872 of pre-school 

paints, wax crayons, finger painty and other 
painting and drawing equipment. 
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Blind man gets top 


ice post 


V ■ t 


■ 

H einrich Behne, a 44year top-rank- 
ing civil servant who has ' been 
blind since birth has been made the 
new director of the Vferden/AJler Welfare 
office by Lower SaXony Minister of So- 
cial Affairs, Hermann Schnlpkoweit. 

It is the first time in the Federal Re- 
public that a completely blind person 
has managed to rise to such & position 
of official responsibility. Herr Behne has 
157 employees in his charge, is respons- 
ible for about 40,000 war victims and 
their dependents and a further 16,000 
disabled people in nine districts of 
Lower Saxony as well. as Cuxhaven and 
Stade. ■ ■ ' 
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Neurologist gave 
patient 2,000 
‘shots’, court 'fold' ; 
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KielerNachrichien , 


A neurologist and psychiatrist is stan- 
ding trial in Frankfurt charged witli 
inflicting grievous bodily harm and with 
attempted fraud. 

Tile 51 -year old doctor is accused of 
haying given n patient at least 2,000 
injections and Infusions and of having 
dispensed “half a' chemist’s shop" to 
liim during a course of treatment lasting 
sixteen months between 1971 and 1972, 
during which time he charged the pa- 
tient fees amounting to 143,000 deutsch- 
marks. 

In addition to this the 47-year old pa- 
tient had m-[h) n ftmhw aojooo^uutegh, 
marks • to cover prescriptions - filled 
out for him by the doctor. 

During preliminary proceedings seve- 
nil medical specialists attested that the 
accused had carried out "a pointless and 
superfluous" course of- treatment. Folio? 
wing a road accident the patient was 
suffering from mental shock, but far 
from helping hint the doctor had per- 
manently damaged his health by the 
course of treatment he had given him. 

Another expert opinion, stating that 
because the patient had been ‘given to 
many drugs he was now suffering from a 
so-called Homer Syndrome and grave 
circulation disorders, has given rise to 
^he charge of grievous bodily harm. 

. I‘\ tl \ e course of treatment the pa- 
tient’s inherited private means shrunk 
rapidly. Finally he was forced to sell his 
car in order to keep pace with the con- 
tinually increasing pile of doctor’s bills. 
Then, having paid him one hundred 

thousand deulsch marks, his patience ran 
ou! 

The doctor has pleaded not guilty to 
all charges. He admits the treatment he 
gave was unusual, but claims it was ap- 
propriate to the patient’s complaints. He 
regards I he suit as a neurotic act of ven- 
geance on the patient's pppt, because he 
was not prepared to give medical attesta- 
tion that tho patient's illness was a 1 di- 
rect result of the road accident which 
would have made the patient eligible for 
compensation from an insurance com- 
pany* dpa 

(Klelcr NsehrlchUn, 27 January 1977) 
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Herr Behne is the oldest son of a 
farming family which owned approxima- 
tely 192 acres of land near GifhOm. As a 
small child Herr Behne was able to dis-i 
tinguish light and dark, but has since 
become completely blind. 

With infinite determination, strength 
and energy, aided by the patience and 
help, of his family, anti teachers, he has 
gradually worked his way up to Iris pre- 
sent position. 

He went to a school for the blind in 
Hanover and later a college for the blind 
in Marburg where he passed examina- 
tions which enabled him to study law. I 

Having finished his studies and com- 
pleted a period as Junior, barrister at the 
Celle provincial court he was 'given a 
post in the Verden Welfare Office, one 
of the six. in Lower Saxony. 

He now lives in a suburb of Verden 
with his wife, Helga, a nurse whom he 
met while still a student. 

Every day site drives him to the 
office, where be is able to find his. way 
around with amazing ease 1 and 'confi- 
dence. “In Marburg I learned to listen in 
order to avoid wails, cupboards and 
other obstacles before I hit them,” he 
says. “Blind people have to learn to 
make particularly good use of their other 
senses.” 

In it is office Herr Behne is helped by 
Lisa Kienke, who has worked in the 
welfare office for 23 years. She reads him 
- th e ww s-thatTomeiitfgfiarms him sign 
documents. 

"The atmosphere is remarkably good 
here,” says Herr Behne. “My staff suppl- 





Heinrich Behne with his secretary Frau 
Lisa Kienke (Photo: Korl-Helnz Kallenb&ch) 

ied me with all the Internal information 
I need for running the place”. 

; At home Herr Behne listens to taped 
versions of the daily newspapers and 
magazines or other political and scienti- 
fic programmes for the blind.: 

; He also keeps up to date witli the 
latest developments in the law, particu- 
larly where it concerns social affairs, by 
a constant supply of legal journals either 
In Braille or on tape. 

*• 1 ’ f » 

: There ore a number of printing firms 
which now specialise irt publishing ma- 
terial for the blind.- These publications 
are available on the matket almost si- 
multaneously witli normal printed ma- 
terial. 

Asked what hobbies a blind man can 
liave, Herr Behne scarcely knows where 
to begin. “There ore more than I could 
possibly ever get round to trying out" 
he says. 

» % *: ■ ‘ , ; \ 

“I very much ..enjoy , going for walks- 
with my wife. And on Thursdays T take 
;part in sport for the disabled, I like lis- 
tening to the radio, too, particularly, to 
classical music broadcasts” 

KarUHeinz KaUenbacU 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 29 January 1977) 


Courtesy 


postal clerks 


T he Federal Post Office lias started a 
“courtesy-training scheme” for its 
employees behind the counter. This was 
deemed necessary since innumerable 
complaints were coming in of desk 
clerks being unhelpful, short-tempered 
and brusque with customers. 

“By the time they've finished their 
tea-break the new postal rates will have 
been bright In” is the typical joke 
heard fetery 'dhy in pos t offices from 
irate customers. But post office author!- 
ties are hoping that such irascible 1 com- 
ments will, soon no longer be justified. 

The courses have now been running 
successfully for five months. They are 
Mended to supply the 28,000 employees 
, beh [ nd PjO. counters with a few hints 
on hdw to deal a little more deftly with 
ii c |«lpmcra who are cither forgetful, pee- 
vish or In a hurry. ■■ 

: One hundred industrial psychologists 

have been brought in to give three-day 
courses to post office employees. These 
include a few psychological tips which 


v , Most squabbles j 

occur in the 1 

living-room ; i 

L iving rooms and bathrooms are th;« 

country’s “favourite” scenes offc 
miiy quarrels. Thirteen per cent of ti* 
population quarrel with members of lU 
family at least once a week i»T 
living room — generally over TV po: 

■ grammes, — and nine per cent in ih 
bathroom. M 

: This is the result or a survey canid 
out between Jurie uml October last m 
by the Offenbach research Institute in 
the family magazine SchOncr Wohnen. 
Two thousand people over the aged 
, fourteen were asked how they liked thra 
homes And what they disliked abaf 
then), ■ > 

Nearly every third person eotiipl&rci 
that they had only one bathroom. ErN 
lch) third wanted centra) healing and It* 

i on heart’s desire oPevhiy fifth person wa 

a balcony, a terrace or a garden. " . ■ 

. Many felt their houses and flats wd 
mj bad, y situated. Twenty-nirtc per tti 
, complained it was too fur to travel b 
places of entertain merit. Twenty jw 
cent wanted to be nearer the centred 
the town and 20 per cent wanted to lirf 
cu-‘ nearer their work. 

by Noise from the street got on fy.pti 
her cent of the interviewees’ nerves, k 
only three per cent were bothered tf 
mis neighbours pets or unfriendly landlord}, 
na- And forty-one per cent had no com- 
ons plaints whatever. 

s l_ But the Offenbach Institute claim 
inn- ,low content people are depends ei 

how tong they have been living in tire 
same place. After five or ten years iw 
“ n pic arc most apt to grumble. After ¥ 
lere leen years they are- apparently qui? 
>u,d happy with their lot. 

Ld » Young people and workers are tal 
satisfied with their homes. People 
aiks- high incomes who live in new flalssnl 
akc houses are the most contented. 

Ms; ; The research institute was, lioww 
r. to ; unable to solve the bathroom riddle. Tk 
higher the household income, the more 
, liable peopie are to squabble over Ilf 

use of the hath. 

977 J (Die Welt, 1 February 1977J 


will at least make life behind the coun- 
ter a little easier. 

Insolence and arrogance, they are told 
only make things worse fer both custo- 
merand P.O. official. Amusing films fire 
used , to show them hpw impolite it. can 
seem when they read newspapers or 
smoke on duty. They also taught' t Q 


b? mote helpftil : to foi^on ’ and 
dbobled people. Basically t£* messagSj, 
that courtesy and friendliness ■ ard 'fijle 

The coupe includes biatc' bririchil« 
of teaching and psycholljL ^ 

F. hI 6 ® 8 5 ^ vetl “ special book *for 
further reference, , :■ ’•;.#? ■ , “'525 
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Count ifit'tft 

thdr courscs by Wihg ahmt times In 


which a post office official attempts, jq 
deal with an ill-tcmpcrcd customer. Tlie 
: scene is filmed and the video-tape ph)' 
ed back to the class and discussed. 

The aim of this is to teach tlie.fk^ 
clerks to adopt a belter attitude fowanb 
customers and to give Information 
adily and reliably. As the Post Office 
points .out, the course is more (Inti ! 
niere. lecture tp post office employe^ 
mind, their manners! V. j 

: . Ninety-five per. cent iof : tiie f 5,00(KM ' 

: P-O. employees who haye cpmjil^W 
..epurse. so far have since been .fajpi^^J 1 
abl^ to cope with difficult custbmerW j 
■ After this encouraging stiirti: 

P/SS® * a now corisideiring; ! 

.. llitiOO postmen ^ *8imJlob: J 
; course. The. Post Office is hopipB, tWJ 1 

V- 1 ^'W.Ucjte 

NVhaUs mdfe, by improviit|ro f^ ' 
^ service ahd tfiei-relllaBiM 

; ■ ;-v 'n . m\ 

^if ls t/.h | 4t by .no means least ' the 1 

: pffJce-;aj8o : wants its emplo^ft^tO 
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Ace skater Dagmar Lurz, 
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the girl with an iron V^ll 
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D qgmar Luiz took her place At tfio. 

victory . ceremony as - gingerly : as 
though she/ might Io§e her footing arid 
wake up to fitid it was fiil a dreani. ! ■ 
There she t w$ in Helsinki, runner-up 
to Anett Pbtzsch qf the G DR in. the Eu- 
ropean figure ' skating ' championships, 
but one step higher up the pedestal than 
bronze medallist Susanna Driano of 
Italy. 

Eigliteen-ycar old Dagmar, a steel 
worker's daughter from Dortmund, stood 
there clasping a bouquet of roses and 
sporting a sash and silver medal. 

This cameo was the crowning 
achievement so far of fourteen years of 
training and roughly 100,000 dcutsch- 
marks invested in coaching, rink fees 
and ballet lessons. > - 

Now, at last, she was the winner of a 
medal at the European championships 
and stood a chance of faring even belter 
at the 1980 Olympics. 

Dagmar Lurz, who will inevitably be 
billed as a Cinderella from the dark, Sat- 
anic mills of the Ruhr (the last place in 
the world anyone would associate with 
the ethereal chunn of the icc rink), is a 
changed girl. 

Prior to the national championships 
In January she was just an eighteen- 
year old schoolgirl, quiet and reservod. 

Then she won the national champion- 
ship title and the oyster shell began to 
open, revealing the pearl within.' A new 
Dagmar emerged, quick-witted arid 
bright as a new pin. ' i 

“1 wouldn’t even recognise myself any 


■hi'" Ij-’i 

" ■ ri 

] Ipnger", she admitted ;ih Helsinki after 
Cdiriing second at the liqlf-way mark and 
bekipning to feel sh£' stood a chance of 
; winning a European • championship 
medal. J.' ' 

'■“Oust imagine, runner-up at the Euro- 
. peaq championships I” she said an hour 
after the award ceremony. 

She was not :cool, calm and collected 
: as ild hands at winning horioure of this 
kiqd tend to be. She was just an eiglit- 
cen-year-old girl who was overwhelmed 
by the godd fortune that had come her 
, way. 

“1 would liave been just as thrilled to 
win a bronze medal," Dagmar Lurz 
admitted. 

Yet her career on icc sccmd to have 
been brought to an abrupt and unhappy 
end one dark November day in. 1973 
when she was rushed to hospital from 
the Scene of a car crash with a broken 
pelvis and an assortment of other bro- 
ken bones. 

Ice-skating seemed to. have seen the 
last of a promising youngster whose ca» 
recr had been nipped in the bud. Yet 
early the next summer she was back in 
the rink. 

“1 had to start from scratch, " she soys. 
“Even eight-year-old girls could skate 
rings round me” 

A trait of character to which she smi- 
i lingly admits came to her assistance. 
Dagmar Lurz is as stubborn as a mule 

: amt nut a girl to giw- up in u huny. 

What is more, her parents Karl- Heinz 
and Marga were determined that their 
. girl would have a better start to life than 
i theirs had been. 

r ■ • Four years- ago, while she was starting 
I again from scratch, she met tfans- 
Jtirgen BSumler, the ice-skating star of 
r the sixties whose name is still synony- 
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Dagmar Lurz with a bouquet after her Helsinki success, end In action during the com 


potitlon 

;mous with the glamour of the ice rink 
to most people in this country. 

“If you succeed it} making the grade, 
Dagmar," lie’ sold," “ybu will really be a 
star.” So she did and so she is. 

Has it all been worthwhile? National 
coach Erich Zeller has this to say: 
„Dagmar is mad keen on skating. Last 
year she went on a real holiday for the 
first time in her life, to Cliiemsec in 
Bavaria. But a week later she came over 
to Garmisch-Partenkirchen for training.” 

Dagmar herself says: “l have been in 
training since the age of four. One day 
is very much like another and you get 
used to the routine. Mind you, if you 
ever slop and wonder whether it Is, 
worth the effort... well, it certainly 
makes >r»u thinkl” 

She no longer needs to do so. She is 
the first girl from this country to win a 
European championship medal for 23 
years, and the Federal Republic ranked 
third only to the Soviet Union and the 
GDR in the team ratings at Helsinki. 

. 1 * *i • 

^Frankfurter Allgemetne Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 31 January 1977) 


S eventy thousand skiing accidents 
occurred in this country in. the 
1975/76. season, according to the Federal 
Republic .Skiing Association (DSV). 
Nearly all the victims spent some time 
either in hospital or undergoing medical 
treatment. \\- 

Collisions with other skiers on the 
slopes rank third in the list of accident 
categories. 

In Austria, where more accidents oc- 
cur on the slopes in a season’s skiing 
than on the roads in the course of an 
entire year, collisions head the list of ac- 
cident causes. 

Why? Well, obviously the slopes are 
overcrowed — so much so that it is hard 
to avoid getting in other people’s wdy 
now and again. 

But two other factors also make a 
major contribution towards the piaster 
cast that is so often the memento winter 
sports fans bring home from skiing holi- 
days. 

They are the bad habits of unscrupu- 
lous skiers who ski dangerously, jeopar- 
dising both their own lives and those of 
others, and the plain ignorance of the 
vast majority of skiers. 

For more than a decade the Interna- 
tional Skiing Federation (FIS) has pro- 
claimed a highway code for skiers, but 
no more than a handful of the million 
skiers in this country are conversant 
with it. 

; One of the rules, for instance, Is that 
It is up to the. skier coming downhill, to 


Hooligans still a major 

on the ski slopes 


keep an eye on what is going on down 
below (and not vice-versa). 

Copies of this code are prominently 
displayed on many ski lift and cable 
railway noticeboards. They are even 
distributed in leaflet from to individual 
skiers. 

The FIS code cs acknowledged by 


The flS code 4s acknowledged by 
courts not only -in tnls country, but also j forcc * 
in France, Italy, Austria and Switzerland 
as a valid basis for ICgal rulings. 

The riders’ code Is d nowhere incorpo- 
rated in the statute book, however, and 
what is more, there is no one to enforce 
it on the slopes. 


Railway staff will nonetheless remain 
powerless to act in cases where skiers 
overstep the mark on the slopes, which 
is why there have been demands for a 
special police force for years. - 

The Bavarian Interior Ministry, which 
is responsible for this country’s Alps, 
has no intention of setting up any such 


Offenders are liable to fines ranging 


(Photos: Sven Simon) 

■ 

Police seminar on 
ways to stop 
soccer thugs 

■ 

S occer violence in this country may. 

not yet liave led to a clamour for the 
reintroduction of corporal punishment, 
as in Britain, but harder times certain lie 
ahead for football "aggro”. 

Hermann Neubcrger, president of the 
DFB, the Federal Republic’s Football 
Association, recently called for assistence 
in dealing with soccer hooligans, and In- 
terior and Justice Ministers, police and 
public prosecutors arc only too willing 
to oblige. 

At HiMrup police college, near Mun- 
ster, a four-day seminar on controlling 
soccer violence was recently held for' 
police officers from cities witli Federal 
league football clubs. _ 

The problem is certainfy assuming" 
uiarming proportions. Only recently 
young soccer fans under. the influence 
of drink 'went on the rampage in both 
Brunswick and Frankfurt. 

In Duisburg law enforcement officers 
already work in close conjunction as en- 
visaged, at Hiltrup. At MSV Duisburg's, 
home fixture public prosecutor Bemd 
Metzler, 34, is always at the ready. j 
“Rowdies must be brought to taskj 
immediately” Metzler explains. “Sum-! 
maTy judggment must be passed,' like a] 
box on the ears. 

“Prompt action is the only effective 
way to counteract soccer thugs. They are 
youngsters for the most part and need 
to be taught a swift lesson.” 

Duisburg offenders are also banned 
from attending subsequent fixtures, for! 
which purpose lecords are compiled 
and mobile rD check vans employed. 

Public prosecutor Bernd Metzler! 
knows what he is talking about, having! 


from five to 1,000 deutschmarks, and v . been, at the receiving. end of soeqer lioo-l 
the local authorities are entitled to im- figanistVi himself. “was given 'a godd 
pose fines In accordance with edmpar- h iding myseif 'last 'Moverriber,” 1 he ex-' 
able road; traffic offences. :.y i n ■ i plains. '; M 

Hit-and-run skiers and riders who fail • i l 


Hooligans on skis can terrorise their ; to stop and help accidem victims are 


fellow-skiers without fear of punishment 
until such time as they themselves are 
involved in an accident. 

Plans are now afoot, tp change this 
state of affairs, at lei£t ,bh; cable, rhllYfAirs 
and a number of ski liitsi 'Iii 'corijOhc- 
tion with the DSV railway authorities 


thus liable to fines corresponding to 
those imposed on similar offenders on 
concrete or asphalt. 

> Yet flnesjlre sel^dhi imposed, the rea- 
son being jhajt, fcjjfKt jfrom a handful of 
off-duty policerheti and the mountain 
rescue patrolmen, no one has so far 


j ; When be' wAmed them that be was a 
public prosecutor , they merely - laughed 
and put in the boot. ' 

Metzler is determined to lay soccer 
violence by the heels. “We must neither 
succumb to resignation nor allow mat-| 
ters to drift; no avenue of putting an| 
end to violence must be left unexplor-j 


UI|U 0 ll V>|| J vyl Vi um wi *** » — - - -"V I * f] • 

lion with the DSV railway authorities rescue patrolmen, no one has so for ea - , j 

are drafting new regulations that will beep .hqthqred to assqme responsiblllto r ,. ]/ e slnc ^ rely h .?, p “ l th “ t th ® 

Cinbo'wef : railway officials lo^ cohfliiCAfe^ *hOo)l^niM ^P°fice seminar will help to set matters ; 

offenders’ ski lift tickets summarily and on skis. ' Barbara Hart ] Fmrz-Josef Gnbs/sid j 

without restitution. ..... . . (DloZelt, 4 February. 197tV_ (KOlner Stadt-Anielgor, \ February 1977)' 


■ 

. I 


Franz- Josef Gnbs/sid 1 

■ 

(KOlner Stadt-Aruelgor, t February 1977)' 












